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Sir henry IRVING. 




Miss SYBIL CARLISLE. 


M ISS SYBIL CARLISLE is a j'oung and pretty actress who has lent lightness and 
gaiety and grace to many a whimsical piece, and beneath all the fun there is a womanly 
charm more helpful to the success of the play than merely clever acting ever could be 
Miss Carlisle does not play long or strong parts; but to characters which, though 
small, are yet of distinct advantage to the piece, she gives a buoyancy and attractiveness which add 
materially to the enjoyment of her audience. 

Mr. Augustin Daly appreciated these qualities and saw the advantage of them, and engaged 
Ihc jQung English actress to join his company and support Miss Ada Rehan. Thus she took part 
in many of the notable Daly revivals and productions here and in America, including “ The School 
for Scandal"; "Two Ccpilcmen of Verona,” in which she played Lucetta , "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," In which she made a delightful Oberon ; and “ Lo\c on Crutches." In all of these parts 
she brought an English winsomeness to the smart and spruce American surroundings which we all. 
if sub-consciously, appreciated. 

In Mr Charles Wyndliam’s revival of that exhilarating farcical comedy of "Betsy," at the 
Criterion in 189G, Miss Carlisle played the part of Madame Polenta , and in "My Friend the Prince,” 
at the Garrick, she was a charming Poppy Jannaway. Since then she has appeared in the melodrama, 
"Sporting Life," at the Shaftesbury Theatre; in the "Dove-Cot.” at the Duke of York's; and in 
"Cupboard Love," at the Court. 




Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 




Miss ELLEN 


terry. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY as LADY MACBETH. 


T here have been man}' great actresses during the life of the middle-aged man of to-daj, a 
long list of player-women of whom we are justly proud Tastes differ, to each playgoer 
a different charm appeals ; but, were it possible to take a plebiscite of lovers of the drama, 
and to collect their opinions on the point, there is hardly a doubt that nme-tentiis of them 
xvould say that, beyond all others. Ellen Terry was the most universally admired, the most repre- 
sentative actress of the last thirty y ears The list of the parts she has played is almost startling, 
Clara Douglas in " Money," at the old Prince of Wales's Theatre^ Ladyjuliel Darnley, in Lyuons 
“The House of Darnley," at the Court; Mabel Vane, in “ Masks and Faces”; Olivia, in “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield”; Pauline, in "The Lady of Lyons”; Portia, lolanthe, Desdemona, Helen, Juliet, 
Beatrice, Viola. Margaret, Queen Katharine, Cordelia, Rosamund, Guinevere, Ellaline, Madame 
Sans-Gene, and others In all of these the delightful charm of her personality, the winsomeness of 
her style, her womanly sympathy and her artistic sensitiveness, have won for her a place absolutely 
pre-eminent among the ladies of the stage. 

In her case, as in the case of her great artistic associate, Sir Henry Irving, her position has 
been won. more than all. by her individuality’. It is not that Miss Terry' possesses any extraordinary 
amount of variety; there is not. in fact, any great differentiation in her treatment of the characters 
she has portray ed ; as a tragedienne— although she has played heroines of tragedy without number 
— her range is very circumscribed. Vet, even in these, though she reaches no height of grand 
passion, her appealing vvomanlmcss has carried all before it. 

The one real failure of her career was her Lady Macbeth, and the reason is clear. Miss Terry 
could not imagine the blood-guilty woman-fiend— could not realise such a character, and so could not 
express it Her assumption of the part aroused great controv'ersy— the public were prepared for her 
reading of the character, but neither they nor the critics were convinced Miss Terry’s conception 
of the part is told in a letter from her to Mrs. Kcclcy’ 

" I can't play Lady Macbeth properly,” she wrote, " but I hope to play her much better than on 
Saturday before the next hundred nights have passed I have never had the passion of ambition, but, 
watching my own mother and some few friendsofmine, all good women, 1 havewondered at the lengths to 
which amhuion— generally for some son or husband — drove them , and long ego I concluded that tlie 
Thane of C.-indor’s wife was a much be blackened person. She was pretty bad, I think; but by no 
means abnormally bad." 

On such a foundation vve could not have the Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare 
If one had to make a choice of all the parts played by Miss Terry, it would fall, I think, on her 
Beatrice, her Portia, and her Olivia ; though jt would be difficult to exclude her Ophelia, her Juliet, 
and her Desdemona Her Beatrice is, of course, immortal. Miss Terry' is a comedienne above all, 
and there is not in the whole range of comedy a more delightful figure than the heroine of " Much 
Ado About Nothing." For tender sentiment and pathos, her Olvvva stands unrivalled , her Portia is 
Tvdaxihng picture of gracious woTOanhitess. just as Lady Macbeth x%as too terrible for bet tempera- 
ment. so was Madame Sans-Gene too \ulgar In each, her innate gentleness and refinement shone 
forth and the picture suffered 

It is interesting to recall the cnlicisro on Miss Terry passed by Mr Joseph Knight in 1875, 
when she played Pauline in “The Lady ofLyons” at the Princess's Theatre. He said : — 

" Its effect IS to set the seal upon a growuig reputation, and to make e\ ident the fact that an actress 
of a high, if not the highest, order has anseo in our midst ' 

Mr. Knight must regard with pride his gifts of prophecy'. 

Another noted critic, the late Dutton Cook, writing about the same time, comes to the same 
conclusion, in these words: — 

“ Miss Ellen Terry, who, in her early childhood, served as apprentice at the Fnneess s Theatre 
under the rule of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, is now an artist of real distinction With all the charms 
of aspect and graces of manner . Miss Terry is gifted with a voice of silvery and sympathetic 

tone, while her elocutionary method should be prized by her fellow actors ” 

And Miss Terry received this praise before she had joined Mr. Irving at the Lyceum: before 
the real beginning of her great career! 



POSTSCRIPT. 


S IR HENRY IRVING’S performance of Robespierre has been received with a 
chorus of praise in which there has been hardly one dissonant voice. We need 
not wonder at that, for the character of the revolutionist is well within his powers. 
Though there arc fine moments in M. Sardou’s drawing of the character — moments which 
afford the opportunity for the display of those weird effects for which Sir Henry is famous, 
and those qualities of pathos which he possesses in such large measure, Robespierre never 
tries the actor to his utmost ; one feels that Sir Henry always has his part well in hand. 


Miss Ellen Terry's part of Clarisse de Malu9on in the same play offers hardly any 
scope for acting of anything more than the mildly emotional order. Mmc. de Malufon 
IS a character drawn entirely in the minor key ; with the exception of the scene in the 
Confiergcrie, where the mother is in dread that her son isaprisoncr;'and with Robespierre, 
where she watches, with him, in an agony of terror lest the boy shall pass by in one of the 
tumbrils on his way to the guillotine. Miss Terry has no opportunity whatever. 


The next part of importance to be played by Miss Winifred Emery is that of the 
heroine in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s s'crsion of Sardou’s play. “ The Black Tulip,” which is 
to be the autumn production at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Ponraits of Mr. Forbes Robertson, as Hamlet, of Miss Dorothea Baird, Miss Letty 
Lind. Mrs. Lewis (Miss Kate Tcity), and Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis will form the contents 
of next week’s issue of C<Ubritks 0/ tlx Stagt. 




Part II. 

^Ir. FORBES FiaBERTSON as'‘HAMLE7; 
Film DOROTHEA BAIRD, 

Filis! LETTT LISFP, 

IMrs. LEJVIS anil Miss TERRY- LEIFIS. 



Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON. 


T he Hamlet of our generation” — there is no greener wreath of laurel to be won by the 
actor, and it was won by Mr. J. Forbes Robertson. To play Hamlet is much ; to play 
Hamlet at the Lyceum Theatre is more ; to play Hamlet at the Lyceum to such a chorus 
of praise that its echoes, a year after, had hardly died away, is best of all. And whj’ the 
best Hamlet ? Because he played the Hamlet of the poet-author, unobscured by new “readings.” 
“points," or “business.” Poetry, picturesqueness, scholarship were brought to bear by the actor 
upon the greatest part in the whole repertory of the theatre, illumined by a reverence not only for 
the test, but the spirit of the play. For the first time in the life of man3' an earnest j'outhful student 
of the drama, the tragedj’ of “Hamlet " was clear, understandable, sj-mpathetic. He left the Lyceum, 
not only conrinced of the authors meaning, but in wonder that he had ever been in doubt of it 
Hamlet mad? Ridiculous— overwrought, nervous, unduly esalted, undulj' abased, perhaps, but 
s.me, sane. sane. Mr. Forbes Robertson made tbat clear to us. He depicted the character drawn 
b^' Shakespeare, unobscured b}' any fad or foible ; undiluted by anj' desire of the actor to intrude 
his own personality bej'ond the degree necessarj- to give to the poet all the poetry' his interpreter 
had at command, all the thought, all the care Mr. Forbes Robertson's Hamlet went far towards 
clearingaway themists of the commentators and the c-vplorers for profoundities which do not exist; 
explorers who are not content with the world of wisdom and beauty that lives on the surface of 
Shakespeare’s verse. 

The temperament which could give us a Hamlet almost ideal, could not possibly give to us 
the real Macbeth. "But. while we dwell on the triumph of the actor's career, we need not linger 
over one of its disappointments. The ends of justice will be met by the mere statement that his 
Macbeth was a careful and interesting reading of the character, but uninspired— more, in direct 
contravention of tbe author's conception as expressed in his lines Mr. Robertson is temperament- 
unfitted to the part ; be is the embodiment of the dreamer, the student— not the man of action. 
Nor would one readily forget the tenderness, the resignation, the beauty of Jlr. Forbes 
Robertson's Duke of Buckingham, in Sir Henry Irving’s production of “Henry VIII.,” at the 
Lyceum: nor his Constantine in Mr. John Davidson’s fine adaptation of Coppee's “Pour la 
Couronne"; nor his Pelleas in Mseierlinck's weird plaj-; nor \\iU his Claudio in the famous L^'ceum 
revival of “ Much Ado About Nothing" be lost in the memorj* of these privileged to see that 
delightful performance of Shakespeare's most brilliant comedy. 

In quite another vein was his Michael, in Mr. Heoiy Arthur Jones’s most serious work, 
“Michael and Ills Lost Angel”; though the plaj- was not popular, how vivid was Mr. Forbes 
Robertson's picture of the storm-tossed asceuc minister, to whose soul steals like a thief In the night 
the carihlj love for a worldly woman How well wc remember that scene on the steps of the altar 
where Michael stands self-confessed before his'flocfc. a transgressor. His Nelson, too, in that 
unsatisfactory play, “ Nelson’s Enchantress," at the Avenue Theatre, was a striking figure. So was 
his Hefftcrdingk, in Sudermann's “ Heimat,” called “ Magda," in its English dress ; his Lancelot in 
Mr. Comj ns Carr's “ King Arthur"; his Lucas Clecve in Mr. Pinero’s “ Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith." 
More lasting jet is the impression left by his fine performance of Dunstan Renshaw, in Mr. Pinero’s 
first “problem” pla^’, “The Profligate." An interesting side-hght fin Mr. Forbes Robertson’s acting 
IS given in a letter from him, published in Mr. William Archer's book, “Masks and Faces.” He 
writes : — 

“Tenrs come to eyes, but not nnlHildci). Neither would 1 let my voice break of itsownaccord. 

I feel all emotional scenes, under £3%<mrableconduions,very strongly, but I dare not let myself go. Neier- 
Iheless, 1 like to persuade myself that 1 am, for the time being, ifac person 1 am playing; to surrender 
myself to the passion of the moment, and only to know myself, as it were, sufficiently to preient breaking 
down.” 

Mr. Robertson’s earlier career was spent under the managements of Bateman, at the Lyceum. 
Mr. John IloUingshead, at the Gaiety, where be plaj'ed with Phelps; and at the Olympic, in the 
stvcnlies Mr. Robertson’s reputation as a painter is overshadow by his reputation as an actor — 
but his pictures are eagerly sought after and highly prized. 



Me. FORBES ROBERTSON. 



Mrs. lewis and Miss MABEL TERRY-LEWIS. 




Mrs. LEWIS (Miss KATE TERRY), 

AND 

Miss MABEL TERRY-LEWIS. 


M rs. lewis — M iss Kale Terry — was one of the delights of her generation. London 
loved her, as it has loved all the members of her family who have appeared on the 
stage — and they have been many * In the “sixties " Miss Kate Terry, the eldest of the 
sisters who have so captivated London— Kate, Ellen, and Marion— was in the heyday 
of her popularity; when Fechter was magnetising the Metropolis at the Lyceum, she was one of his 
artistic helpmates 

On February iptb, 1863, Charles Dichens wrote to Macready : " Fechter doing wonders over 
the way here with a picturesque French drama. Miss Kate Terry in a small part in it, perfectly 
charming. You may remember her making a noise, years ago, doing a boy in an jnn, in ‘The 
Courier of Lyons'? She has a tender love»scene in this piece, which is a really beautiful and 
artistic thing I saw her do it at about three in the morning of the day when the theatre opened, 
surrounded by shavings and carpenters, and (of course) with that inevitable hammer going; and I 
told Fechter, 'That is the very best piece of womanly tenderness I have ever seen on the stage, and 
you'll find that no audience can miss it * It is a comfort to add that it was instantly seized upon, and 
IS much talked of” 

On this same play, Mr. Clement Scott wrote some years later:— "Charles Dickens and his 
multitudinous admirers were m the ascendant, and they one and all believed in Fechter, and had 
■ come to see their favovirite act in a showy French melodrama, ' The Duke’s Motto,' which was just 
the kind of thing he could do to perfection The scene comes back as if it were yesterday. Kate 
Terry, the eldest of the three gifted sisters, was then m the prime of her pure English beauty, and 
her persuasiveness, and the love-scenes between Fechter and Kate Terry were a revelation to play* 
goers of those da^-s ” 

When Wigan controlled the Olympic, Miss Kate Terry was a valued member of his company 
“The bright particular star of that period," writes Barton Baker, “was Miss Kate Terry, whose style, 
though quite distinct, had much of (bat sympathetic charm which distinguishes her sister Ellen , 
and, for the sake of comparison, might be said to hav'e been a blending of her manner with that of 
Mrs Kendal, her exquisite rendering of the characters of domestic drama resembling the latter, 
while she had a certain poetic grace which IS recalled m her sister. Her early retirement, in iS(5/, 
was one of the greatest losses the stage has sustained for the last twenty years." 

Kate Terry’ did not lag superfluous on the stage She retired in the full flush of popularity' 
to marry’ Mr Lew’is, of the great firm of Lewis and Allcnby. From ‘67 till last year, 1893, she lived in 
retirement She re-appeared at the Globe Theatre with Mr. Hare in Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s play, " The 
Master," but her re-entry to public life was, seemingly, for this occasion only. 

Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis, her daughter, IS a charming young actress She has not done a 
great deal as yet, but all that she has done has been marked by that charm, that appealingness, that 
graceful femininity which is the badge of all her family. The Terry voice, the Terry expression are 
hers. With Mr Hare she has played several parts, alway’s prettily and daintily and with art 
appreciation of, if not a power of expressing, all that is in them That this power will come therd 
cannot be a shadow of doubt She has all the qualities which are necessary to her art Of lief 
performance of Bella, in Mr. Hare’s revii-al of Robertson’s "School,” at the Globe, m January, this 
year, 1899, the present writer said: — “Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis made a distinct advance as the 
persecuted, gently suffering Bella. She has charm, sensitiveness, natural pathos, a delicious voice 
and girlish grace and prettiness ; she has yet much to learn, but she seems to have the Terry gifts, 
and what a pleasant prospect that opens out to us." 

As Muriel Eden, in Mr. Pinero's comedy, "The Gay Lord Que.x,”Miss Terry-Lewis, although 
the nominal heroine, had but small opportunity. But, at least, she showed that one's hopes of her 
future are not likely to be disappointed 



Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD, 


M ISS DOROTHEA BAIRD made her first appearance on the stage in 1S94, when she 
pla3-cd Iris in “The Tempest," and Galatea in "Pygmalion and Galatea," at the 
performances of the Oxford Unhcrsit^* Dramatic Socictj'. After that, Miss Baird 
went a-touring with Mr. Ben Greets company— whence we ha%c derived so man.v stage 
recruits— and in her time played many parts. But to Londoners, Miss Dorothea Baird is Trilb}-, 
Trilb}-, in spite of her appearance as the heroine of Mr. Louis Parker's play, " The Happ3‘ Life," 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre ; in spite of her Phtebc in "As You Like It," at the St. James’s; 
in spite of her charming Diane in “A Court Scandal,” at the Court Theatre And, whatever maj’ be 
the success in store for her, it is probable that it is of ber Trilb>' we shall tell our grandchildren 
when we inform them in the usual way that acting tivis acting in our 30ung dat-s. 

To an "inten’iewer," Miss Baird told of the luck>* chance which led to her engagement for 
the part of the heroine of iMr. Du Maurier's p1a3% produced at the IIa3market Theatre in 1S95— the 
play which had already become the rage in America "Thes* published a picture of me as Rosalind 
m Thr SJitfefi," she said, "and Mr. Du Mauricr saw it. and said that - 1 was what he wanted for 
'Trilb3’.' I happened to be staying with m3' sister in town, and 1 remember I had just had 
infiuenza. and was lying on the sofa when Mr. Du Mauricr and Mr. Tree called I didn’t knew Mr. 
Tree, and hadn't an idea what they had come about." Of her appe.irance at the Ha3market as 
Trilb3', the present writer said in print the next morning?— 

"Tnlby has conic, aod scea, and con<;u«re<L Miss Dorothea Daird has all at once aimed uato 
her kingdom. Cheers and shouts of welcome at the outset greeted the yourg setress, cheers and sliouts 
of gratification at the end told her that site h-sd accomplished her task. And «hat a task! Tolrirgto 
each of os his conception of Trilby— the strange, ethereal, eerie Trilhy that Du Maunei dren, the 
gossamer Trilby of the studio. La Svengiii of the opera bouse. Bach of west to the liajmaiLet last 
night irith hisown ideal— the Trilby of his own imagination, of his own teirperament. Du Maiirier bad 
drum for us bis Trilby, but each reader of his work had fiiledio oiiilmes of hds own — had giien her tlie 
attributes and the charm which were to him tLe re<]ui<ites of his idea] of a woman he would lose. To 
present to the hundreds of the audience- last eight — each null bb own intangible ideal in his mind- a 
Tnlby who should bring to hfe this Galatea of cur thoughts. carreJ liy the chisel of our imagination, to 
present to each of us a Tnlby who should not offend tbe half usconsoous standard we had sec up of what 
Trilby should be, to show ns this wonderful Trilb} $0 that she should roc lar against the precoccewad 
;»cture that Du hlaurier had painted— but 10 which we h-id added the finistung touches— to fall short in 
none of the many perfections with which each one of us had clothed her according to his fancy— that w as 
the task this young actress, Dorothea Baird, had to carry out in inakiag her appearance in the first comedy 
theatre of the English speaking world. Injustice to Miss Baird we must recognise the magnitude of her 
undertaking. . . . Her Tnlby was ji^oipi. it seemed to us, as her creator mennt her to lie joj oiis ; 
she was sad as he pictured her sadness; she showed us the love as Du Maurier meant it to be shown. 

, . . Her adoration of Little Billee, ber self abasement when she learns that her mode of hfe b 
abhorrent to him, her sacrifice to lib mother when she relinquLJies this passion that is her sery soul, her 
gay abandon when all seems bngbt, her gentle grief when the clouds gather, the softened gladness of the 
reunion — all were expressed with a truth, an anlrssoess so close akin to nature that it might hai e been 
Tnlby herself whose life was being lived before us. . According to the outward manifesutions of 

last night. Miss Dorothea Baird proved beiself to bare bounded at once into the realms of high art. But 
the circumstances w ere unique ; it is yet loo socm finally to judge." 

From the above will be learned the impressions of the moment of a remarkable "first night ’’ 




Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 



Miss LETTY LIND. 





Miss LETTY LIND. 


W HEN Miss Nellie Farren fell ill after her return from Australia, and was unable to 
re-appear with her comrades at the Gaiety Theatre in “ Cinder-EIlen, or Up-too- 
Late,” her place \\as taken by Miss Katie James, tvho gave a very clever 
performance of the part But Miss James was required elsewhere, and Mr. 
George Edw ardes had to find another Cmder-Ellen. He chose Miss Letty Lind It came on us as 
a shock. We knew Miss Lind as a xery charming dancer — sometimes she had spoken half-a-dozen 
lines or so, in that strange, small little voice of hers A graceful dancer, yes— but the successor to 
“Our Nellie ” ! VVe were startled; we were also a little supercilious ; Mr. Edw ardes for once m a 
way, xve thought, had made a mistake But Mr. Edwardes had done nothing of the sort , he was 
justified at once ; a mild re\ elation w-as m store for us. This sylphdike dancer with the tiny voice 
proved herself to be the possessor of a quality very rare indeed in her sex— she had humour, much 
humour, a quaint elusive humour ; a sly little glance, an obtrusive way of showing that she under* 
stood all the fun the authors had provided, perhaps more From this time onward Miss Lind has 
never looked bacL In piece after piece at the Gaiety, m “Morocco Bound" at the Shaftesbury, 
where she introduced us to the never-to-be-forgotten “Marguerite of Monte Carlo,” in "An Artist's 
Model," "The Geisha," "A Greek Stave." Miss Lmd has gone on from triumph to triumph, 

The present writer, in an article in Coioiliy U/c.said of her performance in "The Geisha "—and 
it is more conv incing to quote from an impression of the time than to give an opinion which may be 
thought to be manufactured for a special occasion— “Mr. George Edwardes once said that if all the 
popular actresses of every branch of the art were to appear on the stage one after the other, it 
would be Miss Letty Lind who would secure the most enthusiastic greeting. . . His opinion 
will be borne out by that of many of those who constantly frequent the theatres. There Is a note 
of personal enthusiasm in the publicapplause that invariably greets Miss Lind which has had no equal 
since the retirement ofMiss Nellie Farren and the death of the incomparable Fred Leslie . . . 
The charm of Miss Lind, as is the charm of ‘The Geisha’ itself, is intangible, abstract, indefinable; 
you cannot say why It is ; you can only say it is. MissUnd has no singing voice, yet it is a delight 
to listen to her ; she dances w ith wonderful grace, but that cannot account for the degree in which 
we prefer to watch her rather than others who dance with equal grace. Miss Lind has no great 
talents as an actress, yet there is nothing that one would have altered ” 



POSTSCRIPT. 


M r. FORBES ROBERTSON has added to his repertoire the character of Ito 
Arumo, in Mr. B. C. Fernald’s Jap3ne<c pl.iy, “The Moonlight Blossom," 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, since the writing of the 
“appreciation" which appears in this number. Mr. Robertson enacts the part of a 
Japanese nobleman in temporary e.\ile, owing to the machinations of his brother, but the 
character affords the actor little scope and no opportunity to add to his reputation. 


Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis remains, of course, the pretty and engaging, if rather 
undecided heroine of Mr. Pinero’s brilliant comedy, “The Gay Lord Quex',” at the Globe 
Theatre ; but in justice it must be said that the charm of the part is the adtress’s, the 
indecision the author’s. There are no signs at present of the wane of the reign of “Tlte 
Gay Lord QueV’ so that the opportunity is likely to be denied us for some time to come 
of seeing Miss Terry-Lewis in another character. 


MUs Lett^ Lioji has, since out mcinQ^nyb vva& a^Ycated at the AUxamhea 

Theatre, singing some of her most popular songs and dancing some of her daintiest dances. 
This, wc believe, is Miss Lind’s first appearance on the variety Stage, except, perhaps, on 
isolated occasions at “ benefit matinees." 


Portraits of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, as Hamlet, Miss Kale Rorke, Miss Ethel 
Matthews, and Miss Evelyn Itlillard will form the contents of the nc.xt issue of 
Cikbnties of the Stage. 



C03iTE:^{TS. 

Part III. 

J/r. 'BEE1{B0HM T1{EE as "HAMLET," 
Miss ETHEL MATTHEITS, 

Miss EVELYN MILLATiD, 

Miss KATE %pRKE. 



?. E^mrj Slrtit, S.lr, 


Mr. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 







Miss KATE RORKE. 




Miss KATE RORKE. 


M ISS KATE RORKE is sweetness personified— gue her to pJay a typical English girl, 
swayed by tender emotions, and she mil bnng tears to the eyes with a tone of her 
sympathetic voice. London is true to Kate Rorke ; it is ahva^'s glad to see her name 
" in the bill,” and Miss Rorke is true to London. She is not a tragedy queen, she has 
never tried to be; the grand passions do not in her find their highest expression. But gentle 
sorrow, womanly grief, happy laughter and modest joy have no truer exponent than she. Who will 
forget the sweet and simple Sophia, the beloved of Tom Joaes? Miss Rorke seemed to have 
stepped straight out from the pages of Fielding, vivified through the agency of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, who brought the scent — purified and chastened— of the immortal romance over the foot- 
lights 

This was one of Miss Rorke’s greatest achievements during her reign as heroine at the 
Vaudeville, when Mr. Tom Thorne held command there. The natural pendant to “Sophia” was 
“Joseph’s Sweetheart” ; after the dainty lady-love of the reprobate Jones came the charming maiden 
who was the apple of the eye of the immaculate Andrews. They were companion pictures, instinct 
with winsome girlishness and freshness and charm. 

The Obscrt'tr, speaking of the performance, which took place on March 8th, i888, said 

" Ko more geotle and captivaiiog Fanny Goodtvill could be desired than Miss Kate Rorke. Her 
unstudied timidity, her real terror when beset by the libertine Feiiamar, her anxious fluttenngs when her 
lover goes to face the fo« in a cause she daressot say isun]ust,a(«sU indicative of & talent for 6>mpallielie 
acting n hich is as rare as it is artistic ” 

At the same theatre she played the part of Lucy Robins, in Mr. Henry Arthur |ones’s play, 

“ Heart of Hearts.” “ Miss Rorke," a popular critic told us, "never acted more gracefully or with 
greater power than as Lucy Robins The charming ingenuousness of her attempts to ingratiate 
herself with her proud mother-in-law, her tenderness towards her betrothed, and her utter despair 
when unable to clear herself from the terrible imputation cast upon her, were triumphs of art” 

Perhaps the period to which Miss Rorke looks bock with most pleasure is that when she was 
associated with Mr, John Hare during his spirited and ambitious management at the Gamck 
Theatre Here it was that she plajed the heroine In Mr. A, W. Pinero’s plays, ‘‘The Proiligate,” 
and “Lady Bountiful”; in Mr. Grundy’s "A Pair of Spectacles," “A Fools Paradise,” “An Old 
jew,” and “Slaves of the Ring”; m Mr. Carton's “Robin Goodfeilow” ; in a revival of “Diplomacy"; 
and in reproductions of “ Caste " and “ Money." 

Another character which Miss Rorke played with infinite sweetness, was that of St. Hulda, 
in Mr. Stuart Ogilvie's blank-verse play, “The Sm of St Hulda," at the Shaftesbury Theatre The 
severe Mr Archer said of this: — "Miss Kate Rorke was delightful as Hulda. The sincerity in 
unreality which tlie part demands is quite in Miss Rorke's way. She spoke the lines admirably, 
and expressed to perfection the wistful olher-worldhness of the character.” She appeared with 
Mr. Tree in “The Seals of the Mighty,” and in a revival of “The Red Lamp,” at Her Majesty’s ; at 
Drury Lane, as the heroine of “The SVhitc Heather"; and at various playhouses as the Queen in 
Mr. Henry Hamilton’s version of “The Three Musketeers." 

Among the many other important parts played by Miss Rorke are Rachel SlcCreery, in 
“Held by the Enemy,” at the Vaudeville; and Grace Harfcaw’ay, in a matinee of “London 
Assurance,” at the Avenue. 





Af.ss EVELYN MILLARD. 


M.ss ETHEL MATTHEWS. 



Miss ETHEL MATTHEWS. 


M ISS ETHEL MATTHEWS has lent vivacity and sprightliness to many pla3s by 
imbuing minOT parts therem sMth spirit and "go," to use an ugly word for which 
there is no exact synonjm Added to which, Miss Matthews Is pretty and debonair, 
and these qualities arc always acceptable on the stage. She has, moreover, quite a 
graccTiil touch as a comedienne, and so is always a graceful figure ''on the boards." 

Miss Matthews played the part of Violet Armitage, in "Nertes," at the Comedy Theatre; 
Lucy Norton, in the highly successful "Jane," at the same house, Mildred, in a revival of "Aunt 
Jack," at the Court; Charlotte, in a reiival of Mr. Pineros delightful farce, "The Magistrate,” at 
Terry's ; Marion Buttenshaw, in *• Bogey," at the St James’s; and Cesarine de Noce, in "A Court 
Scandal," at the Court. To all of these she gave brightness and pleasantness; Miss Matthews is 
aluays an attraction in light comedj' 



POSTSCRIPT. 


M r. BEERBOHM tree has proditccil “King John” with every sign of 
success. It is a worthy and artistic addition tp the repertoire of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, an honourable successor to “Julius Oesar.” Mr. Tree's performance 
of John adds but little to his reputation, for the characterallows him no scope to go bc)ond 
’ his previous efforts. The craft and the subtlety and the cruelty of the man he expresses, 
of course, to admiration ; but, after all, wc have seen Mr. Tree’s interpretation of these 
. qualities before. But as much as there Is in the part Mr. Tree brings out. Xo actor 
could do more. Between “Julius Carsar” and “ King John " was a play of modern Indian 
life, by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, entitled “ Carnac Sahib,” in which Mr. Tree played 
Colonel Carnac. The character gave him no chance of distinguishing himself. 


The appearance of Miss Evelyn Millard as Clor)* Quayle in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
adaptation from his novel, “The Christian,” shortly to be produced at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, is awaited with much interest, for the character should give her the chance of 
displaying more passion and modernity of emotion than she has had the opportunity of 
showing us before. 


Portraits of Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Irene Vanbnigh. Miss Edna May, and Miss 
Maud Jeffries will form the contents of the next issue of Cfkhritig: of the Stage. 



co:mj'ej^s. 

Part IV. 

tilr. iriLSOS^ •BARRETT m “ HAMLET" 
aLs! MAUD JETEBJES in “ The Manxman” 
Miss S^'iAY in ^^T/ie Belle of New Yorkf' 

Miss IT^ENE EAlHBRUgH. 



Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


A GAME OF SEE'SAW" would not be an inappropriate title for the life drama of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett— the drama, that is, so far as it is written, for there arc many more acts 
yet to come. Fame and fortune have alternated with obs.curity and disappointment in a 
fashion most extraordinary e\ en fora follower ofThcspis, the most capricious mistress in the 
world. Now, when it seems that he has, once and for ever, set his f<>ot firmly on the rock of prosperity, 
he and we can look back without regret on the wonderful ups and downs in the c.nrccr of one of the 
most popular actors of our time. But, through all his struggles and liis trials, when fortune smiled 
and when she wept, Mr. Barrett has been true to one ideal ; never has he wavered in treading his 
thorny path, a Christian in a theatrical "Pilgrim’s Progress." To maintain to the utmost of his 
power the best traditions of the Drama, to do nothing unworthy’ c\cn when the unworthy might 
have meant the restoration of his fallen fortunes, has been the motto of his professional life ; and, 
though the achievement might sometimes fail to reach the conception, Mr. Barrett’s stage work will 
always be a model for those who come after him. 

Now, when he is at the top of the tree, when lie has had a success so great that it well might 
dazzle him, when he has achieved as a dramatist a triumph which dramatists greatly his superior in 
every branch of the craft can hardly hope to emulate in our generation, when “The Sign of the 
Cross " has captivated three Continents, secured a phenomenal hold on the centre of sceptical and 
frivolous London itself, wrung praise from the Church for the Stage It once anathematised so 
cordially, he can look back on the obscurity and the dethronement wliidi followed his lengthy and 
glorious reign at the Princess’s Theatre, more with wonder than with pain. And yet it was a most 
extraordin.’iry experience, the most extraordinary, probably, which has ever befallen so prominent a 
leader in the dramatic world as was Mr. Barrett when he was the lessee and manager of the famous 
playhouse in Oxford Street, the reputation of which he raised to something approaching that which 
it held when Kean reigned there, from the Slough of Despond which had engulphed it for very 
many years 

Holding a position as actor and manager in the capital of AngIo«Saxondom, second only* to 
that of Mr, Henry Irving Iwmself— and. after his production of "Haroler regarded by many as s 
worthy rival to him— after a long continuance of brilliant successes, which included “The Sllter 
King"— a melodrama which marked the beginning of a new era; "Claudian," the wonderful and 
uneten “Claudian"; “Clito,”.-and a representation of “Hamlet" which caused more lieated 
discussion than any of recent times— not to mention many other plays only less important and less 
worthy— Mr. Barrett suddenly descended from his high estate to the position of a travelling 
manager in the provinces, forgotten by London, the scene of his triumphs, condemned for many 
years to wander here and there, artistically homeless, a strolling player. It was an extraordinary’ 
metamorphosis, brought about by a disastrous season of failures at the Princess's Theatre. Yet these 
very failures were, in a measure, to his credit He failed, not by grovelling too low, but by soaring too 
high ; his ambition o’erleaped itself; he wanted to lead the public to heights they had no wish to climb; 
but the mountain tops were more often than not dull and uninteresting, cloudy and ill-defined. 

Yet, through all these years of banishment. Mr. Barrett’s spirit never failed him; he worked and 
worked and worked, he visited America, he left no stone unturned to repair his fallen fortunes Worse 
than all, Be was not working wholly for the future, his energies were given to paying the debts 
of the past. The experience of Mr. Barrett was. in a minor way', the e.xperience of Sir Walter Scott. 

The marv’ellous triumphs of “The Sign of the Cross" are loo well known to need repetition 
We in London heard rumours of a wonderful new play which was causing a sensation in ihe country. 
We heard that it was a "religious ” play, and we shrugged our shoulders. Tliat sort of thing might 
be all very well for the unsophisticated provinaals, but it would never do in enlightened London. 
ITie result is well known. It came, saw, and conquered, and London fell as completely beneath its 
sway as the rest of the world— including Australia— which has given Mr. Barrett an enthusiastic 
welcome. From the merely' money-making point of view "The Sign of the Cross" has created a 
record. It is not a great work of art, but it is a colossal work of heart, and therein lies its power 

Mr. Barrett, after a "stock” apprenticeship in the country’, made his first appearance in 
London at the Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate, as Tom Robinson, in "It’s Nev'er Too Late to Mend.” 
He played at Drury Lane under the management of F. B Chalterton, and in jS"9 became the lessee 
of the Court Theatre, which he opened with a version of Sardou's " Fernande." He it was vvho 
Erst brought Mr. Henry Arthur Jones into prominence as a dramatist, and introduced to the English 
stage Madame Modjeska. His first conspicuous success w'as as Merculio to the Romeo of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. Mr. Barrett married Miss Heath, thecelebratedaclress,whodied some yearsago. 

Mr. Barrett, as an actor, holds a place ofhis own. Since the time, when at eighteen years of 
age, he began his career at Halifax, during the period tvhen he was the director of the Court Theatre, 
where he succeeded Mr. John Hare, all through his management of the Princess’s, where he gave us 
the most daringly original Hamlet of our time, his manly, Tobnst, yet thovighlful and poetic method 
has showed him an artist to the core. This brief record cannot hope to do justice to a life so varied, 
so e.’irnest, and so full ; all that one can hope to do is to ^ve a glimpse of the lights and shades of 
the career of an actor of whom we are all verj* proud. 




Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 



Miss MAUD JEFFRIES. 


M ore to her beauty than to any nMnaTkablc powers as an actress, more to a fascinating 
spirituality anti a certain appealing quality of voice than to commanding histrionic 
ability, Jliss Mautl Jeffries owes the firm liold she took at once on the affections and 
admiration of London playgoers. Such a statement requires instant qualification 
lest a wrongful impression be created. Miss JcfTrics is as far removed from the merely 
“fashionable beauty” who takes to Ihc stage as an additional means to court flattery and 
notoriety, whose intelligence is in inverse ratio to her physical attractions— Miss Jeffries is as far 
removed from these theatrical excrescences as she Is removed from the theatrical genius of an 
Ellen Terry, a Rernhardt, or a Rejane. For she has earnestness, feeling, sympathy, talent of an 
essentially womanly and attractive order. Hers is a very delightful charm of femininity; she is an 
ideal Mercia, an ideal Monas in fact, an ideal representative of all that is gentle, loving, suffering; 
she can portray the April emotions, soft sunshine and tremulous shadow; the storms and the 
tropical blaze are beyond her reach. One would like to see Miss Jeffries play Esther Eccles in 
“ Caste one cannot imagine her a Lady Tdacbeih or a Madame Sans-CSne. 

iliss JefTrica is an American, a Southerner; and, like Miss Mary* Andersen, is net credited 
with any passionate fondness for her profession. The daughter of a wealthy cotton planter, she 
found the family property heavily encumbered, and set out boldly to retrieve the fortunes of her 
family. Her heart is at home In Dixie, with its simple rural joys ; the glitter and excitement of the 
stage are merely the means to an end. Were it nccessa.'y to find an example of a woman utterly 
unspoiled by' the nature of her calling— retiring, hating publicity, the “interviewer" and all fais 
works, were it necessary to bring forward proof to any' Puritan, of an actress who remains a sweet 
and gentle woman, I suppose there would be none more convincing than Miss Maud Jeffries 
Constitutionally delicate, with a voice requiring constant care, she seizes every opportunity to 
escape from the stage to the plantation in the valley of (he Mississippi. 

Miss Jeffries was fortunate in the medium chosen for her London dsbut If there were one 
.character which beat could display the spirituality of her appearance and method, the soft and 
appealing nature of her acting, it surely is the lender Christian martyr in "The Sign of the Cross." 
To those who have seen her, it seems impossible to imagine anyone else in the character, or any other 
character which would become her so well. The air of aloofness about her— a sort of indefinable 
difference, a half-rapt manner, a suggestion of seeing beyond— fit the part of the gentle Mercia 
exactly. Her simple, unaffected style, her quiet and natural use of voice and gesture, give one a 
sense of repose and calmness which not even poignant pathos can disturb Even in the acute 
sentiment of Kirrie, the heroine of the "Manxman," this effect is gained, and one is impressed that 
Miss Jeffries is acting without effort or exertion of any kind It is for this reason that the larger 
emotions would be beyond her power ; neither physically or lemperaTnentally, one feels, could Miss 
Jeffries reach them. 

Her first professional appearance was made in the company of Mr. Augustin Daly', under 
whose management she played in New York in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream" and "As You 
Like It.” Shortly aflerwards-she jmned Mr. Wilson Barrett's company, and played a large number 
of small parts in the works of his repertory'. Her London debut was made at the Olympic; and 
when, soon afterwards, she received the offer to undertake the chief characters in his productions, it 
was tong ere she found the courage to accept it. 



Miss EDNA MAY. 


W ITHOUT the gifts of Miss Phyllis Rankin, either as a histrionic or a vocal artisl, 
Miss Edna Maj’, the "Belle of New York," proved metal quite as attractive to the 
British public. One feels, somehow, that she is the possessor of no great pow ers 
as an actress, one knows that her voice is of no unusual quality or range. Yet, 
nevertheless, Jliss Edna May, from the moment she appeared on the stage, was a colossal success. 
Once more, in her, >ve see how "personality" In acting overrides everything else. Without it, the 
greatest artist is a mere handicraftsman, and never reaches popularity; with it, mediocre art is 
glorihed and basks in the sunshine of public favour. When the two are united, a genius is born. 

Miss Edna May is very pretty, very fragile looking, very sweet and gentle Her attractions 
are those which make a woman attractive on or off the stage. She just “walks through" her part, 
warbles unpretentiously, dances without effort, gracefully, but not particularly skilfully— and London 
bows down and vvorships. One is sure that in every part she wall play, Miss May will be just the 
same— she does not act, she simply goes through her work, conscientiously and well, but without 
anything to show any great amount of talent or sparkle. Her personality, her magnetism, do the 
rest 

As the Salvation girl in "The Belle of New York," she first appears in the conventional 
uniform— a little ideali$ed.-wiih dow'ncast head, and a moment later she sings. Before that song 
was finished her success was certain, her English reputation was secure. This is part of her song— 

Aai I therefore casaol see, 

\Vhea I go out to preach, 

WTiy men must say to me 
That I'm a perfect peach. 

I always try to indicate the way 
That leads to sneetest virtue. 

For tf from the righteous path you stray, 

Then Satan be will hart >Ou 
Bat when young men profess 
That the light of faith they see. 

They never proceed to follow that light. 

They always follon me. 

Miss May tells with pleasure how her Manager chose her from among the chorus to play the 
leading part in "The Belle of New York," in America. His judgment has been fully justified 



Miss EDNA MAY. 




Miss IRKNE VANHRUG1I. 


Miss IRENE ' VANBRUGH. 


I N Miss Irene Vanbrugh we have one of the most dislin.uisbed of rnm.j- 

can be said « ilhout fear ol contradiction. Though her°uptvafd cLeeT hifS'*' 
akin to that of the rocket, there is no fear whateL of her comiurdown hke 
n 1, Vanbrugh, iihois a sister of Miss Vioiet Vanbru-h and a ilii,»bi 'r\ * 

Prebendary Barnes, has a sprightliness. a lerve, a quick intelligence f 

actress of coinedy in which she has tery few equals. In addifion to IhTs .he"^ ^, 1 '' ?' “ 
possessor of that rare quality we call style." seen in so few actors or fortunate 

ttorSim »'■' i“« >'•« •bbch of pathe's wSh mak« ,h’™S 

Miss Vanbrugh. As the " toding\d'y"'of th?"Sgn 1 gg"vVd's Thwlre” 

" Trelauney of the • Wells,' - she showed that she has anS.™„se of cbaraci'’ P'»y. 

and a pretty sentiment. She can portray the high spirits of the hovden and iV ' humour, 

of the woman of the world with equal faeility. In modern farce sSch as M? Aril?“' n 

us a the Royalty-“The Chili Widow,- for instanee; ir^dmsical eomed 

Excellency the Governor," at the Court, Miss Vanbrugh is aliogelhir charmfnT^X; 

thought as well as fun in her acting Mr Frankforl Moore? ilever lmlT e?;i'^'™ is Enish and 

Clive, at the Royalty, found m her a dainty and a roguish heroine. ostume play, “ Kitty 

a . P«''^ 3 ps, Miss Vanbrush will cive u« il.r .. 

Lady Teaale. That, ifone is rot very much disappointed, will nnl prow lie“o"nd’l,cr,“''"® 


her { 


a . , ' not prove beyond hen 

_ Among other characters impersonated by Miss Vanbrugh h-ik-AKaits- -ri. ... 
skit on Ibsenism, "Ibsen's Ghost, or Toole Up to Dale,- at foofe'l ThSlw 
Mr. Zangwills Six Persons/’ at the Haymarlset. m is^i, Fanny in Mr ’fr^ in 

DcmviBe, at the St. James’s, in 1894: Gwendolen, in “The Imno/taner u "Guy 

same Ihealre, in the same yeari Miss Grantham, m Foote's comedy, % he iu- ft q'"''’?;*'" »' Uiu 
iSps i Ellen Brace, ngdle, in "Our Hostess," a perversion of Goldoni's "£ 7 , 'f- in 

original Of Which Mme. Duse played the same, but a very different, par ) at ?hri^ i"k ' 

and Vivian, in Mr. Lumley’s “ Belle Belair" at the Avenue, in 1890! Theatre ; 



POSTSCRIPT 


S INCE the writing of the monograph of Mr- Wilson Barrett, he has appeared at the 
Lyceum Theatre in a revival of “The Silver King” and “The Sign of the Cross.” 
In conjunction with Mr. Louis N. Parker, he has also produced a new play, “Man 
and His Makers,” at the same theatre, in which he played the part of John Radleigh, Q.C., 
a successful barrister who for a time falls a victim to the opium habit, and temporarilv 
descends to such a depth of poverty that he is reduced to seek his repose on a bench in 
St. James’s Park. 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh has made the greatest success of her career in “The Gay Lord 
Quex," Mr. Pinero’s play, at the Globe Theatre. She has sprung all at once into the ranks 
of the leading actresses of our day. Her assumption of the character of Sophie Fullgarncy, 
the vulgar little Cockney with a thin veneer of refinement, who conducts a manicure and 
toilette establishment in Bond Street, has been unanimously regarded as masterly, and the 
spirit and vigour and naturalness of her acting in the famous third act of the comedy, when 
she has a duel of wit and words with Lord Quex, had much to do with the phenomenal 
success of the piece. 


Miss Maud Jeffries made a great advance as an actress in “ Man and His Makers ” 
at the Lyceum. In this she did not play her usual part of the young and gentle heroine, 
but of a beautiful lady of the half-world, won o%'cr to purity and goodness by her hopeless 
love for Radleigh. In this, Miss Jeffries shoxved us that she has wider powers than some 
imagined ; there were character, individuality, strength and versatility In her playing as 
Jane Humphries. 


Miss Edna May continues to be “ the subject of all the town talk ” in “ The Belle of 
New York,” at the Shaftesbury Theatre, and. at the time of writing, there is no sign that 
her talents will be taxed in any other direction for many months to come. 


The portraits in the next issue of CtUhrities of the Stage will he those of Miss Florence 
St. John, Mr. Robert Taber, Miss Phyllis Rankin and Miss Ada Rehaii. 



, co:h(TE:>(Ts. 

Part V. 

Mr. ROBERT TABE\ as MACDUFF, 

Miss FLORENCE ST. JOHN as GERMAINE, 
hi *^Les Cloches de Conieville," 

Miss MDA T{EHANas LADY TEAZLE, 

Miss THTLLIS 'liANEJN as FIFI, 

hi '■’■The *Bclle of Dieiu TorkF 



. Mr. ROBERT TABER. 


I N Mr. Forbes Robertson’s pictorially beautiful, but artistically deficient, revival of " Macbeth ’’ 
at ihcLjceum Theatre in August, tS98, one figure stood out — that of Macduff, played by Mr. 
Robert Taber. In a review of the performance at the time, the present writer said:— "In 
recording the fact that Mr. Robert Taber made, perhaps, the acting triumph of the evening, 
one must apportion the praise fairly and give Shakcspetire Ws due For Macduff is by far the most 
human figure in the tragedy, and his lament for the wife and children lost is one of the most pathetic 
things not only in this play, but in all Shakespeare. Nevertheless, Mr. Taber well deserved his 
thunderous round of applause, for be drew from the hnes all their beauty, and the affecting little 
pause was all his own One could not imagine the beautiful lines— 

I stiatl do so; 

But I must also feel it as a envn . ■ ■ 

more tenderly delivered. Here, and throughout, Mr. Taber proved how v\ ise a choice Sir Henry 
Irving made when he gave Mr Taber a place of honour in his company.” 

Mr. Taber is an American. He accompanied Sir Henry Irving to England after the last tour 
taken by Sir Henry through the United Slates. He made a personal success as the son of Peter 
the Great, in Mr. Laurence Irving's play of that name produced at the Lyceum. 

Mr. Taber is only at the beginning of his career. He has all the qualities which go to make 
the great actor— earnestness, strength, sincerity, fine elocution, and a sufficient presence. 




Mr. ROBERT TABER. 



Pkstrfrtfk ^ D, £^mfy StrwiI, S 


Miss FLORENCE ST. JOHN. 



Miss FLORENCE ST. JOHN, 


H ere we have one of the really great figures of the stage in our own times. Jliss Florence 
SL John is, in her own sphere, a great artist She has won for herself a position which 
is absolutely unchallenged. There have been light opera singers who have sung as 
delightfully as she, light opera actresses whose acting has been as fascinating as hers ; 
but there has been none other in our tune uniting in herself all the charms and all the gifts of Miss 
Florence St John. With a voice of velvet quality, so much sympathy, so much pathos, so much 
fun and so much devilment ; a manner insouciant, saucj', sweet, and womanly ; a comedian without 
rival in her own particular stjde; so bright and sensitive and humourous and pathetic in her acting, 
that, even had she not been a singer, as an actress she would have been in the very front rank— 
Miss St John has had so many triumphs in so many different spheres; that one wonders if there 
remains any worlds left for her to conquer. Yes, there is one. We are promised that, she will 
appear as Madame Sans-Gioe, in a comic opera yet to see the light That should be delightful 
Miss St John is Sans-GSne: she is the ideal actress for the part 

Who will forget the furore caused by her appearance in “ Madame Favart ’’ at the Strand • 
Theatre ? London Ml down and worshipped, men and women. She was the idol of the hour, and 
she has retained her pride of placeever since in the affections of the public What a cast it was — Miss 
St John, Miss Violet Cameron, Mr. Henry Bracy, Mr. Ashley, M Manus, and the rest What a 
night for author, composer, artists— that night which first saw "Favart" in London. It was 
wonderful. Who will forget the fairy-like figure of Florence St. John as she floated through the 
evening, trilling like a nightingale ? It was one of the great nights of the stage, though one is not 
supposed so to dub anything that is not tragedy. 

From burlesque to the highest form of light opera, Miss St. John Is equally at home in all 
To the most frivolous form of entertainment she gives a charm which appeals to the cultivated 
musician as to the merest laughter-seeker. The tenderest love ballad and the merriest jingle 
obtain at her hands their fullest V'alue The musician will tell you that her voice has a wonderful 
range, a sweetness in the " upper register," a mellowness in the •' lower," but rarely possessed by 
any except the great singers of grand opera, and not very often by them. The ordinary theatre- 
goer will say that Miss St. John charms and amuses him as he is but seldom charmed and amused. 

In "Faust Up-to-Date," "Carmen Up-lo-Data." and "In Town,” at the Gaieti’, in “X.es 
Cloches de Coroeville,” “The Grand Duchess” "La Mascotte," "La Perichole,” and many other 
famous comic operas. Miss St. John has placed the principal part, and played it to perfection from 
every point of view. 



Miss ADA REHAN. 


H OW strange it seems at this time of day — when English people recognise Miss Ada Rehan 
as one of the world’s great dramatic artists of her time— to know that her first appear- 
ance among us caused no flutter of excitement, no recognition of her wonderful gifts; 
that she came and went away again without making more than an ordinary’ impression. 
Yet so it %\as; and, really, wc were not so entirely lo blame as it might appear on the surface. Mr. 
Augustin Dal}', the manager responsible for the American company of which she is the bright, 
particular star, must at least bear his share of the reproach. For he presented her in the merest flim- 
flam, in those somewhat invertebrate adaptations of German farces which were then the leading 
" line” of his stock-in-trade. A diamond merchant might just as well have set in Brummagem tinsel 
one of his gems of rarest water. And so it was that Miss Ada Rehan, though admired as a clever 
actress, left England after her first visit, with nothingmorc than an upper middle-class reputation. 
Mr. Davenport Adams, writing in the Thtatrt, says: — 

Mr. Augustin Daly’s Company of Comedians first jippearej in Cogbnd at Toole's Theatre in jSSi. 

. They did not make, on that occasion, any very marked impression upon metropolitan playgoers, though 

here and there a entic recognised their peculiar merits, and eepounJed and approved them in a hearty 
fashion. Still, the reception given to them was cordial ettougb to induce Mr. Daly to bring them over 
again two years later— in tfiSs, v.hca they «etc. domiciled at the Strand Theatre. There they grew 
greatly in the estimation of the public. In iSSi they bad nothing better to give us than “Casting the 
Boomerang ’■ and “Dollars and Sense," which were too slight ig texture to have any permanent eiTect. 

In i8SG their chief wares were "A Night OIT" and “Nancy and Co," bright and lively trifles 
enough— but trifles merely— no fit vehicle for the genius of an Ada Rehan. “Tlie Country Girl * 
was a little belter; the British public had not >cl woke up, but it was rubbing its eyca ; Peggy, 
the Country Girl, had tapped at the bedroom door. And llippolyta, the heroine of “She Would 
and She Wouldn't,” seconded Peggy’s cITorts. 

The third visit of Mr. Daly's company was made in iSSS— at the Gaiety. “The Railroad of 
Love,” another airy piece of pleasantry, did not help matters moclt Then came "Tlie Taming of 
the Shrew." Let Mr. Adams speak once again;— 

. . But tbe main bcacfaction was the ptestnution lo us, in the person of Mias Ada Rehan, 
of a new Sbakespenaa actress of (he finest gifts, the most deligblful rowers— the only really ade<]u.ite 
Katherine that bad been seen upon the Logiish stage lo tlie memory ot middle.ageJ enthasiasts. . . . 
This, as we all confessed, with joy In our souls and rapture at out peS'points, was an ideal perfonnsoce 
—unassailable in conception, superb !n execution. From the momeat this Katherine ujne storming in 
upon the scene, making one of tbe most magnificent “entrances” on record, lo that other moment hi 
which she spoke the beauufol lecture to Bianca— beautiful, that is, in the way in which it was enunciated 
— she held our hearts and judgments to her hinds. Here was not only a deiightful impersonation, but a 
charming pcrson.ality— a personality full of individuality, fascination, glamour. 

Warm as this language is, It is not a whit too warm. London“ro$e” at Ada Rclian; those 
svho were privileged to be present on that astonishing first-night, will echo all that Mr. Adams has 
said. She whom we had known as a charming comedy actress and nothing more, sprang all at 
once into fame. The delicious qualities of voice and gesture remained, the spontaneity and 
originality of method, but added lo these were the qualities of tragic passion, superb emotion— the 
soul of great acting. 

So, when, in tSfio, Mr. Daly came again, and announced that "As You Like It" would be 
revived, the idea of seeing Miss Rehan as Rosalind, filled us with ardour, with a fever of expectancy. 
Surely, we thought, here ir Rosalind, stepped out from the very brain of Shakespeare ; the poet’s 
gift of prescience was greater even than we thought— he knew that an Ada Rehan was to be bora 
That was what we thought from the knowledge we had gained. And, although the perfection we 
looked for, was not. perhaps, attained ; although there were moments in it which did not appeal to 
all— different moments to different people, which only goes to prove that there is no such thing as 
perfection, that it is not an exact tenn when applied to mundane things, for what is perfect to one 
IS not to another— moments in which some thought her Rosalind too comic, too unrestrained, j’ust a 
little lacking in refinement, inferior to that of Adelaide Neilson, Mane Litton, Miss Ellen Terry, and 
others, yet its charm, its spirit, its tenderness were acclaimed on almost all hands, and the reputation 
of Amenca's greatest actress was fixed and consolidated in insular and conservative England 

Among a host of characters in plays of no permanent importance. Miss Rehan has enacted 
here the parts of Maid Marian, in Tennyson's “The Foresters," and Viola, in “Twelfth Night." In 
each of these she displayed all the gracious femininity and wonderful charm, the pretty pathos and 
the buoy'ant humour which first brought us to her feet Her Viola was a dream of winsome woman- 
hood. As Julia, in "The Hunchback," Miss Rehan created no marked impression— but then the 
character, like the play, is woefully unreal^nd as Lady Teaale, she was quite out of her element 
The other Julia, too, she of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona," was not one of her great achieve- 
ments; but Helena, in "A Midsummer Night's Dream," was delightful In America Miss Rehan has 
played Prince Hal, in “King Henry IV", but we are rather glad that Mr. Daly did not take this liberty 
with Shakespeare in this old-fashioned country. If ever there was an essentially masculine 
character, it is that of Prince Hal 

Miss Ada Rehan was born in Ireland, and was taken to America when only five years old. 
She was but thirteen, when she undertook the part of Clara in "Across the Continent,” in New 
Jersey, and her first appearance in New York was in 1873, in a piece called “Thoroughbred." Mr. 
Huntly McCarthy, apostrophising Miss Rehan, takes the opportunity to remind us that she is an 
Irishwoman 

They say vs that green island of my wtes, 

VV'bere silver Sbanoon, widening, spreads away 
^ To the great ocean, yon brfidd the day; 

That fionv the the holy Sfdie^, 

. tVhere, long ago, the mid DnudicGres 

Blazed to gods fotgotten now and grey, 

Vdu wandned lo the Land of Youth to pUy 
The fairest part the poet's heart desires. 
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Miss PHYLLIS RANKIN. 


M ISS PHYLLIS RANKIN is known to us only as Mile Fjfi, m “The Belle of New York,” 
yet she is famous from the north to the south, from the east to the west of this metropolis 
of five million souls On the first night of that phenomenal piece, she shared the 
honours with Miss Edna May. She jumped all at once into the affections of the stolid 
Britisher. It was not only that she has a sweet voice which she knows how to use, that her 
appearance is distinctly piquant, and that she is evidently a born actress in her own sphere. There 
is something more than that Miss Rankin is the young lady who never smiles. She can suggest 
all sorts of humour, but she never smiles- Her method is such that her audiences do not know 
•whether she !s laughing in her sleete at them all the time or whether she is deadly serious in her 
work. However, there is the effect, and Miss Rankin— the daughter of an American theatrical 
family— is one of London's chief favourites 

It is impossible to write more than this. But, for the sake of future generations, who will 
hear about this wonderful "Belle of New York," and the sensation it caused— it is undoubtedly the 
greatest success ev er achieved in our insular capital by any foreign company of players— about 
Miss Rankin and that melodious duet which took their forefathers by storm, one of the verses is 
here reprinted, not as an eraraple of lyTic grace, but as a little record of a popular song in the "late 
nineties " 

FiPi : When we are married— 

Harri: Why what will )on do’ 

Fifi : I’li be as sweet as I can be to you 
I will he tender, and 1 will be true 
When I am rnamej, sweetheart, to y ou. 

Harry : Love is not all. dear, that poets may say. 

Sometimes It lasts but a year and a day ; 

Often the day, love, without any year, 

"Love IS not all it's crackeA up Vo^, dear. 

Fifi : 1 only know, love, tvbat our love utU be, 

1 wilt love yon, love, and you w»U lovejne; 

Not for a year, love, aud not for a day, 

I will love you, love, for ever and aye. 

Reading between these lines we can feel intuitively that Fifi is not the young lady who holds 
Harry's heart, and that, indeed, is a fact Despite the coratnonplaceness of the words, and still v\ iih 
that incnjable manner, Miss Rankin gave to them a tenderness and a vvarmlh which were quite 
convincing and very pretty. 



' POSTSCRIPT. 


M r. ROBERT TABER, since his appearance as Macduff in Mr. Forbes 
Robertson's revival of" Macbeth,” at the Lyceum, has not appeared in London, 
owing to a lengthy illness, which prevented him playing the pan of Defarge in 
Mr. Martin Hars’cj's production of “The Only Way,” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre. 
The playgoing public looks forward with interest to his re-entry. 


Miss Ada Rehan has played in America the principal feminine part in the Drury 
Lane drama, "The Great Ruby "—the character assumed here by Mrs. John Wood. 


Miss Phyllis Rankin some time ago resigned her part in “ The Belle of New York ” 
and returned to America. 


Miss Florence St. John, at the time of writing, has not performed in London since 
"The D-iichess,” at. the Savoy Theatte. She, too, tvat very wcioutly lU for a 

lengthened period. 


The next oi Celebrities of tbe Stage wtW contain portraits of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 

Miss Mary Moore, Miss Maud Hobson, and Miss Alarie Studholme. 



Miss MARY MOORE. 


M ISS MARY MOORE was by nature intended for an " ingenue,” to be the representative 
of sweet simplicity upon the stage. Her innate gentleness and quiet refinement make 
her the ideal Ada Ingot, the absolute embodiment of the sweet and innocent j oung girl 
who fell in love with David Garrick in the play, and became his wife. There was a 
touch of knowingness in the Lady Amaranth of ‘•\VildOats,'’but she was a gentle, charming creature, 
nevertheless; and of the pretty Quakeress Miss Moore was a delightful representative. It was, 
perhaps, the most suitable of all the parts which have fallen to her lot, though we must not forget 
Dorothy Cruickshank in “Rosemary” But, by the irony of fate, Miss Mary Moore has been 
destined to interpret heroines of risky farce— such as we used to see at the Criterion in the old daj s, 
developing through various old comedies into the actre5S-m<hief of the end*of»the-century w omen, 
the discontented women, the neurotic women, the women “ misunderstood” b> their husbands; in 
fact, the New Women. Nature is kind, and. seeing the necessity, has allowed Aliss Moore to mature 
a talent for the expression of pettishness, fretfulness, discontent, flightiness, in order that she may 
be brought back to peace and rectitude by that never-fading friend of the family, Air. Charles 
Wyndham. 

Kate Hardcastle, m “She Stoops to Conquer”, Mrs Mildmay, in “Still Waters Run Deep”, 
Grace Harkavvay, in “ London Assurance”; and Maria, in “The School for Scandal,” are among the 
characters she has played in “costume comedy” But it is the long line of recalcitrant wives which 
will best be remembered by playgoers In each of the parts there are qualities very similar, but it 
is probable that the most finished and alert of fheni all will be considered Lady Susan Ilarabin in 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan," by Air. Henry Arthur Jones Airs. Dennant, in “The Squire of 
Dames”; and Lady Jessica, in “The Liars," are others among the most noticeable of their class 
which have been portrayed by Miss Moore. 



Miss MARY MOORE. 


M ISS MARY MOORE was by nature intended for an “ ingtnue," to be the representative 
of sweet Simplicity upon the stage. Her Innate gentleness and quiet refinement make 
her the ideal Ada Ingot, the absolute embodiment of the sweet and innocent young girl 
who fell in lo\e with David Garrick m the play, and became his wife. There was a 
touch of ktiovvingness in the Lady Amaranth of “Wild Oats," but she was agentle, charming creature, 
netertheless ; and of the pretty Quakeress Miss Moore was a delightful rcprescniame. It was, 
perhaps, the most suitable of all the parts which have fallen to her lot, though ue must not forget 
Dorothy Cruickshank m " Rosemary." But, by the irony of fate, Miss Mary Moore has been 
destined to interpret heroines of risky farce— such as wc used to see at the Criterion in the old d.-i} s 
del eloping through various old comedies into the actress*in-chtcf of the cnd-of-lhe-cenlur; women, 
the discontented women, the neurotic ivomen, the women “ misunderstood ” by their husbands, in 
fact, the New Women. Nature is kind, and, seeing the necessity, has allowed Miss Moore to mature 
a talent for the expression of pettishness, fretfulness, discontent, flighliness, in order that she may 
be brought back to peace and rectitude by that fiever*faihng friend of the family. Mr Charles 
Wyndham. 

Kate Hardcasile, in “She Stoops to Conquer", Mrs Mildmay, in "Still Waters Run Deep". 
Grace Ilaikaway, in " London Assurance”; and Maria, in “The School for Scandal," arc among the 
characters she has pla3cd in “costume comedy." But it is the long line of recalcitrant wives which 
Will best be remembered by playgoers. In each of the parts there arc qualities %ery similar, but it 
is probable that the most finished and alert of them all will be considered I.ad3’ Susan Harabin in 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan," by Mr Henry Arthur Jones. Jtlrs. Dennant, in ’'The Squire of 
D.ames"; and Lady Jessica, m “The Liars," are others among the most noticeable of their class 
which have been portrayed by Miss Moore. 





Miss MAUD HOBSON. 


Miss MAUD HOBSON. 


M ISS MAUD HOBSON is chiefly know n to London playgoers as the fascinating mother 
of musical comedy as exploited by Mr. George Edwardes. and of all these ladies the 
chief was Lady Constance Wynne, in “The Geisha.” at Daly's Theatre ; although her 
part in “ The Gaiety Girl" is only less well remembered But, since “The Geisha," 
Miss Hobson has shown a praiseworthy predilection for comedy, and in “The UriMon Burglary" 
— once again the charming mamma— at Teirj-’s Theatre, she made a high-spirited and i*ery pleasant 
lady of the world, who laughed good-humouredly at her husband's peccadilloes, and assisted 
materially in the fun of the farce. 

But, pretious to her joining the "musical comedy " standard of Mr. George Edwardes, Miss 
Hobson was known to theatregoers of the Metropolis. She had previously appeared as the heroine 
of “Auld Lang Syne," a comedietta at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, written by Mr. Basil Hood, 
and as Escamillo,in the old-fashioned Gaiety burlesque of "Carmen Up-to-Data," among other pieces 
of a light character. 



Miss MARIE STUDHOLME. 


W ITHOUT any disrespect to the histrionic talents oTMiss Mane Stodholme, it may he 
said that— among other young ladies whose attractions to the public are undeniable 
— “her face is her fortune." Or, perhaps. tl would be fairer to sa^’ that her face was 
her fortune. It was the ethereal prettiness of Miss Studholme, one may be sure, 
which first obtained for her a hearing and an entry into public life ; for it was some little time after 
her first appearance that the managers came to the conclusion that she had any ability save the 
ability of attracting admiration because ofher beauty. Then came the era of verj- small parts; then 
the era, w-hen, as understudy*, Miss Studholme prov^ herself to be the possessor of a sweet, if small 
voice, and a lively and Miaaous personality 

Then came the American tour and an American triumph. Play ing the principal characters in 
the pieces made popular at the Gaiety, the Prince of Wales’s, and Daly’s Theatres, Miss Studholme, 
under the asgvs of Mr. George Edwardes. with an English company, iraielled through most of the 
great American cities. She went, she saw. she conquered. The tour was one long triumphal 
progress. The press fell down and worshipped, the public followed suit Miss Studholme was the 
rage, as people can be the rage only m Amenca. The papers raved about her, ladies gate ” Mane 
Studholme " dinners. She was so fragile, so dainty, so alluring 

Of the art of Miss Studholme there is not \ery much to be said. Her success has been that 
of personal charm and beauty more than anything else But she has a sweet and well-trained \ wee, 
she has intelligence and vene, taste and refinement In certain characters one can imagine her 
being quite ideal, characters where spintuahty and winsomeness are the chief things to be desired 
So far Miss Studholme has had but little opportunity' m England, though she has been on along 
tour through the prorinces playing the leading parts. 
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Miss MARIE STUDHOLME. 



FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON Mrs. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL in “Nelson’s Enchantress.” 


M r. william archer, in his criticism of Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Nelson and Lady I lamilton in “Nelson's Enchantress," a play b\* “ Risden 
Home," produced at the Avenue Theatre, in February, igpy, wrote .Mr. Forbes 

Robertson, marvellously made up. played Nelson with sympathetic tact .^I^5 Patrick 
Campbell's Lady Hamilton was beautiful and touching throughout, but specially admirable in the first 
act. The scene of the rupture with Grcvillc is. in my view, the best piece of real acting Mrs. 
Campbell has ever done. It enlarges my conception of her powers." 

The authoress, it is added, “frankly idealises Lady Hamilton, .nnd if she does not precisely 
idealise Nelson, she makes no aUempl lo get tn the subtler lights and shades of his character. She 
stipples away the nodosities and scams of his physiognomy. She dwells on the pathos of the 
empty slcese, but shirks the grotesqueness of the blinded eye. . . . The tery fact that Ijdy 
Hamilton, even partially whitewashed, should figure after a hundred years, as the sympathetic 
heroine of an English play*, is a curious testimony to the abiding magic of the name of Nelson. 
And surely* we cannot regret this magic, or resent ha\ing it brought home to us once more in this 
tasteful and graceful fashion In no instance, probably*, is national hero-w orship saner or better 
justified. . . . 

" It seemed to me that the aud«wee. as a whole, was charmed and moved by the play. . . 
What matter though this Lady Hamilton was not the Emma Hart of the scandalous chronicle ? It 
was the Nelson that we cared about, and we were quite content to see Lady Hamilton with hrs 
eyes rather than with those of history* or gossip.” 

It must be added that the play did not achieve success ; but the general opinion of the acting 
coincided with Mr Archer's. 



Miss MAUD HOFFMAN. 


M ISS MAUD HOFFMAN js a \oung American actress who has come among us to slay. 

She joined Mr Wilson Barren’s company while he was touring through the United 
States, and came to England with them, making her first appearance here, if one 
mistake not, in "The Sign of the Cross,” at the Lyric Theatre, in the part she "created,” 
probably, in America, that of Berenis— the beautiful Pagan Miss Hofl'man made something of an 
impression in this part, chiefly, perhaps, because of her prepossessing appearance, but there were 
spirit and fire in her acting, too. A little while afterwards, we believe. Miss Hoffman was promoted 
to the chief feminine character, that of Mercia, m the plaj', during the temporary absence of Miss 
Maud Jeffries, and further adv anced her position as an actress 

Miss Hoffman was next seen in a part ofimporlance as the American widow in Mr. George 
Pleydel Bancroft’s play, “ What will the World Say at Terry’s Theatre, entrusted to her by Mr. 
Edward Terry, This character she essayed with much vivacity and pleasant spirit, nor was the 
necessary touch of pathos absent when the tune for it arrived 



Miss MAUD HOFFMAN. 







Miss EVA MOORE. 


Miss EVA MOORE. 


“ In equal degree must praise be given to JIiss Eva Moore, for she, too, bria-s to ber work a 
seasitnencss. a charm, a womanliness and fidebty to truth that are denied to many actresses siho loom 
much more largely m the public eye— and uho very likely could reach heights that JIiss Moore, Mrs 
Esmond, could not reach I have seen her in comic-opera, in farce, in high comedy of the powder 
penod, and in each Miss Moore has been beyond the shadow of canl. And for such a character as the 
heroine of • One Summer’s Daj,‘ she has a sympathy and a power of reaching the hearts of her audience 
that not half a dozen actresses on the English stage to-day could hope to rqual. There is a meaning in 
her every glance, every inflection of her voice; in sunshine or in shadow she brings before us a livinff 
breathing woman." 

S O wrote the “present scribe” of Miss Eva Moore, as Maysie, in her husband’s pretty play, 
“ One Summer's Day," at the Comedy Theatre, and he can find nothing more apt or true at 
this moment If one were bound down to one word in which to describe the charm of 
Miss Moore, he would choose the one word, "Womanliness." If one could add a qualifying 
adjective, he would prefix it with ••winsome." Winsome she is. sensitive to the most delicate shades 
of emotion, grave or gay. She possesses that art, concealed, which is the most pleasant art of all. 

Of this perfect piece of acting we find the unemotional, hut most perspicacious, Mr. William 
Archer, in the "World," say ing: "Odd as it may appear, the one thing that inclines me to mistrust 
my judgment of Mr. Esmond's comedy, is the extraordinary charm of Miss Ev a Moore’s acting in it 
I cannot imagine Maysie played by anyone else." 

In the comic-opera by Mr. Gilbert and the late Alfred Cellier, "The Jlountebanks," at the 
Lyric Theatre, Miss Moore acted the part of Mmestra, who, for a porlion of the evening, becomes an 
old woman, and proved herselfsomethingmorcthanan interpreter of attractive heroines; there was 
a touch of character In theperformance; and hersmging was delightful In “The TTiree Musketeers,” 
at the Globe Theatre, Miss Moore was a captivating Gabnelle; as Madame De Cocheforet, in 
"Under the Red P.obe,” at the Haymarket, M«ss Moore displayed her versatility macharacter which 
.approached the spirit of high comedy; in the afternoon revival, at Her Majesty’s, of "The Dancing 
Girl," she assumed the part of the cripple girl. Sy biJ Crake, made famous by Miss Rose N’orrey s, and 
played it with simple and affecting pathos. In "CarnaeSahib, "at the same theatre, her never-failing 
charm was given to the character of Ellice Ford 

No good purpose would be served by a dry record of the many characters enacted Ly 
Miss Moore— m no one of them has she failed to impress, whether the plays succeeded or not But 
It may be recalled that she made her first appearance on the stage on December 15, 1SS7, under the 
management of Mr Thomas Thorne, at the Vaudevnile, as Varney, in a morning performance of 
John Farquhar Gilmore’s farcical-comedy. " Proposals " After this came an engagement at Toole’s 
Theatre, as Dora, in "The Don," Mr J L. Toole then being on active service. One of her earl est 
successes was made in “The Middleman,’’ at the Shaftesbury Theatre, in which she played 
FeUcia UmfraviUe. Here it was that she met Mr H V. Esmond, who was playing in the same piece. 
Miss Eva Moore is a sister of Miss Decima .Moore 



Miss GRACE PALOTTA. 


M ISS GRACE PALOTTA is a handsome >oung: la<l>. who has appeared in se\era] of the 
burlesques under the nianagcmeni of Mr George tdw-arde«, m the provinces and at the 
Gaiety Theatre, in "A Runaway Cvrl.” at the latter plaj house, she was fortunate in 
having to sing a song which has achieved marvellous popularity, "Soldiers m the Park," 
composed by Mr Lionel Monckton. The refraux may be quoted,.iiot as an example oniric grace, 
but of popular v ersitwation . 

Oh. listen to the hind — 

Mow merril) the) play' 

Oh, don’t you ihioK it grand i ” 

Hear evec)l>ody say. 

Oh. listen to the band ' 

\\ ho doesn’t love to liatk 
To the shout of •• Here they come' * 

And the Ivangin? of the drum ’ 

Oh, hsieii lo the Soldiers in the Patk I 



Miss EVA MOORE. 


“Iq equal degree must praise be given to Miss Esa Moore, for she, too, brin-s to her a 
sensitneness. a charm, a woraanlmess and fidelity to truth that are denied to manj accesses si ho loom 
much more largely m the public eye— and tvho very likely could reach heights that Miss Jloore Mrs 
Esmond, could not reach. I have seen her in comic-opera, in farce, in high comedy of the tinder 
period, and in each Miss Moore has been bejond the shadow of cani. And for such a character as the 
heroine of ‘ One Sommer’s Day,’ she has a sympathy and a power of reaching the hearts of her audience 
that not half a dozen actresses on the English stage to-day could hope lo equal. There is a meaning m 
her every glance, every inflection of her voice; in sunshine or in shadow she brings before us a Iivinr', 
breathing woman." 

S O wrote the " present scribe” of Miss Eva Moore, as Maysie, In her husband’s pretty play, 
" One Summer’s Day,” at the Comedy' Theatre, and he can find nothing more apt or true at 
this moment If one were bound down to one word in which to describe the charm of 
Miss Moore, he would choose the one word, “Womanliness.” If one could add a qualifying 
adjective, he would prefi'C it with “winsome" Winsome she Is. sensitive to the most delicate shades 
of emotion, grave or gay. She possesses that art, concealed, which is the most pleasant art of all. 

Of this perfect piece of acting we find the unemotional, but most perspicacious, Mr. William 
Archer, in the “World," saying: “Odd as it may appear, the one ihmg that inclines me to mistrust 
my judgment of Mr, Esmond's comedy, is the extraordinary charm of Miss Eva filoore’s acting m it 
I cannot imagine May sie played by anyone else” 

In the comic-opera by Mr. Gilbert and the late Alfred Celiier, “The Mountebanks," at the 
Lyric Theatre, Miss Aloore acted the part of Minestra, who, for a portion of the ev ening, becomes an 
old woman, and prov ed herself something more than an interpreter of attractn e heroines I there was 
a touch of character in the performance; and her singing was delightful In "The Three Musketeers,” 
at the Globe Theatre, Miss Moore was a captivating Gabnelle; as Madame De Cocheforet, in 
“Under the Red Robe,” at the Hay market. Miss Moore displayed her versatility in a character which 
approached the spirit of high comedy; in the afternoon revival, at Her Majesty’s, of "The Dancing 
Girl," she assumed the part of the cripple girl, Sybil Crake, made famous by Miss Rose N’orrey s, and 
played it with simple and affecting pathos. In "Carnac Sahib," at the same theatre, her never-failing 
charm was given to the character of Ellice Ford 

No good purpose would be served by a dry record of the many characters enacted by 
Miss Moore— in no one of them has she failed to impress, whether the plays succeeded or not But 
11 may be recalled that she made her first appearance on the stage on December 15, iSS/. under the 
management of Mr. Thomas Thorne, at the Vaudeville, as Varney, in a morning performance of 
John Farquhar Gilmore’s fareical-coiwedy, “Proposals." After this came an engagement at Toole's 
Theatre, as Dora, in “The Don," Mr. J I- Toole then being on active service. One of her earl e^t 
successes was made in “The Middleman,” at the Shaftesbury Theatre, in which she played 
Felicia Umfraville Here it was that she met Mr H V. Esmond, who was playmgin the same piece. 
Miss Eva Moore is a sister of Miss Deama Moore 




Miss GRACE PALOTTA. 
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““ STELLA GASTELLE. 


ISS STELLA GASTELLE is tZ ! 

Alesia, the charming Alesia of “La^p^y'*® '^as fortunai 
town to town became a tr!itmr.k I our count enoueh t • 

— • opera been achieved in the orot^ P'‘®S'‘«ss--seIdom has Her?r ‘"*'‘®'luce 

part responsible She also played the succWs .P"- ® succ 

Theatre in London, and reoeat^H h® ctcr m the revival of »k * '^iss Casteli® * ^ comt® 

„ _ Coquette" at '‘tk^®''^«r 

‘ *"« same 


^ '-oquette" a, “V'orher 

Miss Gastelle is the possessor of » .. *"* **oie 

enunciation, and a thorough knowledge of the te'3!'n '^®”-»rained voice 

have %von 



Mr. FRANKLIN McLEAY. 


M r I RAN KLIN McLEAY is in the enviable position of being pointed at as one of the 
leaders of his profession of the days that are coming. The discriminating playgoer 
thinks of Mr. McLcayas one of the very few real artists of the stage; as one of the very 
few who will be worthy to join theranUofthe Irvings, the Trees and the scanty band 
of actor-managers to whom he looks for the artistic direction of the theatre The suddenness of 
Mr. McLeays accession to this vanguard is not in the least remarkable; earnestness and intellect 
must tell, especially in a profession where these qualities are rare; where success is too often won by 
the mere charm of personality and physical gifts. 


'S really an art. It isalso the cause in him of real sustained hard work. 
A Shakespearian scholar not merely a reader of Shakespeare— before he undertakes a new 
Shakwpeanan part he really gets right into the "skin" of it. Not until he knew each line of •' King 
John, not till he assimilated every shade of the poet’s meaning, did he play Hubert de Burgh The 
conventional "dipper” into the play thought his Hubert too rude, too ugly; Mr. McLeay had his 
answer at hand ; could quote chapter and verse from the text to prove the correctness of his readme'. 
Hubert, says King John, is 

•‘A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 

Quoted and ^gned to do a deed of shame.” 

Hubert himself says 

"And you have slander'd nature in roy form. 

Which, howsoever rode exteriorly ...” 

and so on to the same effect. There is nothing in the dramatist's lines to support the “Newfoundland 
dog " kind of Hubert. 


His lago is a rough soldier, not the Machiatellian and Mephistofelian mischief-maker who 
bears his wickedness in his face and in his every gesture lago's intrigues, innuendoes, slanders 
gain treble weight from the open bluffness of the man as interpreted by Mr. McLeay We have 
grown to think of lago as a polished schemer— Mr. McLeay will prove lo you out of the mouth of 
Shakespeare himself that he is nothing of the sort 

He objects to the term “character-actor." An actor, he holds, should be able to play every thing 
allowed by his phj sical conditions. But it Is as a “character-actor ” that he is known to us Not 
sufficient for him a mere change in external appearance; the gestures, the mannensms, the very 
voice of the performer must change with each new assumption. His woi’derful Nero, in “The Sign 
of the Cross," his Jediah, in “ The Daughters of Babylon." his extraordinary Bat, in “ Pharoah," his 
King Louis, in “The Ballad Monger,” his Farmer Stokes, in “Ragged Robin," his young American 
newspaper correspondent, in “The Red Lamp,” his Cassius, in “Julius Casar," his Richelieu, in 
“The Musketeers," his humorous Marshall in “Captain Swift"— all prove this. 

A Canadian by birth. Mr. McLeay. student of elocution and philology, joined Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's company w hen they were on tour in America Returning with them to England, he, after 
some provincial w’ork, made his first appearance m London with Mr. Barrett at the Olympic Theatre 
in 1891, playing the small part of George Fargate in “The People’s Idol" Not very long afterwards 
he jumped into fame as Nero, in "The Sign of the Cross," a study’ of character and an effort in acting 
which was recognised at once as something akin to masterly. To gain his effect, he had imbued 
himself with the history of the period and the literature bearing upon the life and traits of the 
Emperor As Farmer Stokes, tn “Ragged Robin,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, his knowledge of 
dialect assisted him in presenting one of the most graphic and convincing representations of a type 
it has been the lot of the English playgoer to see In one evening, Mr. Tree, during his proiincial 
tour, provided him with the opportunity of making a little within three hours he was 

the crafty, treacherous malignant Louis of France in "The Ballad Monger, and the dehonair, 
dashing, manly young " special ” of an American Journal in '*7110 Red Lamp ” 

Intellect, education, a striking face, a resonant voice, intensity and earnestness, with the 
saving grace of humour, are Mr Franklin McLeay's His limitations will be seen, of course, as time 
goes on Meanwhile, when we are lamenting the condition of our theatre, when we are crying out 
for the successors of the great ones of to-day, and wondering, when the time and the necessity arrive, 
where they are coming from, il vs not merely the publicist's pleasure, it is his duty, to encourage 
those who are pressing forward, to whom it is possible worthily to give encouragement No fear of 
an accusation of a love for superlatives should dissuade him, so long as he is sure those superlatives 
are deserved So pleasant, because so rare, is the application, without dilution or reserve, of 
Mr Pinero's embrocation of “Praise! Praise! Praise!’ 



Miss SARAH BROOKE as “MILITZA.” 


Miss STELLA GASTELLE. 




Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 


M ISS VIOLET VANBRUGH has won her way to the front by hard work and the 
possession of those gifts without which hard work is of no avail Her art is on ^ 
liigh plane, and it is versatile. In farce Miss Vanbrugh pla^-s with a distinction, that 
delicate exaggeration of reality, that mock seriousness, winch is farce acting at its best 
As Cyprientie, ici “ The Queen's Proctor," and as Gladys de la Casa Guales, vn “ The Chili Widow ’’ 
— those spirited farces produced under the management of her husband, Mr Arthur Bourchier, at 
the Royalty Theatre — she gave us moments of tragedy and intensity which placed the humour of 
them on a level with serious art. 

Farce acting of this kind is not so far removed from real tragedy as it may seem. There is 
but one degree between them As Jacinta, in that gruesome one-act play, "Monsieur de Fans,’' 
Miss Vanbrugh gave to the character of the eiecutioner's daughter a fatalism, a despair, a sincerity 
and pathos which raised the part from the commonplace to the ideal In this, Mr, William Archer 
noted the versatility of which we have spoken “ Miss Violet Vanbrugh's performance of Jacinta," 
he wrote, “ is also a remarkable piece of work, full of sincerity and strength. The part can scarcely 
be said to test the actress’s original imagination, but it proves that her range of expression is much 
wider than one had imagined " 

Of her performance in "Donna Diana,” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, the same critic— 
whom we quote in preference to any other because he never errs on the side of enthusiasm or 
hyperbole — said: " When the time comes for a revival of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ we have in 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh a Katherine who may almost challenge comparison with Miss Rehan, If 
Miss Vanbrugh will cultivate her diction, and espedally unlearn her contempt for the harmless, 
necessary comma, she will one day stand unrivalled in this line of parts Perhaps— who knows?— 
Beatrice may follow Katherine " 

There are other sides to her art She can give to poetical drama sweetness and dignity, as 
an example of which one may cite her stately Oluia m Mr Daly's revival of "Twelfth Night;'’ she 
can play the modern woman of fashion with a touch so sure, a sympathy so exact, that she seems, 
not to pretend to be, but to be that complex, irrational, frivolous and pathetic product of civilisation 
Her Lady Beauvedere. in "The Ambassador,” John Oliver Hobbes' play at the St James’s Theatre, 
was something in the nature of a revelation It was greeted w’lth a swelling chorus of delight. 
Why It was so perfect it was difficult to say; it was just that one felt the wonderful womanliness of 
it) the rapture of maternal love, the softened grief of a woman's lonely heart, all its suggestion of 
femininity, its high breeding, the pathos hidden under the epigram and the smile of Society. The 
effect could not be described ; it could be felt. Only when another talented and beautiful actress 
succeeded her in the character and played h excellently, but not as Miss Vanbrugh played it, did we 
understand how large a share Miss Vanbrugh had had in the effect of tenderness and beauty 
which the play had made. 

Nor shall we forget her striking figure as Margaret of Anjou in “In Days of Old" As Lady 
Winifred Crosby, in "Hearts are Trumps” at Drury Lane, Miss Vanbrugh gave fine force and 
vigour to the character, but otherwise her talents were put to no severe test. 

Miss Vanbrugh is the eldest daughter of the late Prebendary Barnes. She began her 
professional career by “walking on" in burlesque at Toole’s Theatre vn 1886, lo gain confidence and 
experience. London playgoers first saw her as Lady Anne, in "The Butler,” at the same house, 
under the management of Mr. J L. Toole She went for two years with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to 
America, and then "understudied" Miss Ellen Terry at the Lyceum, and played Anne Boleyn in 
Sir Henry Irving's production of “Henrj’ VIII ” 



Miss SARAH BROOKE. 


H ere we have a young actress of many parts, whose talent for the expression of the 
emotions ranges ‘'from grave to gay, from lively to severe." To play Militza in Mr. 
Davidson's adaptation of Copp^e’s beautiful and poetical ’* For the Crown,” and to play 
Dolly Coke in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s end-of-the-century comedy "The Liars,” 
shows courage; to play them exceedingly well shows ability of a very high order. As Mihtza, the 
heroine of the blank verse *' Pour la Couronne"— played originally by Mrs Patrick Campbell -Miss 
Brooke displa^'ed a tenderness and sweetness, a sympathy and a power of speaking measured lines ; 
as Dolly Coke, in the amusing scene of unbridled mendacity, she acted with a verve and sense of 
humour which m combination demonstrated an histrionic comprehensi\ene5s quite rare in these 
days of specialisation. 

Miss Brooke's career has not been a long one, but it has been full and varied. She played a 
by no means unimportant part in Mr. Jones's play, “ Michael and His Lost Angel," with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs Patrick Campbell at the Lyceum ; and Mane, in Sudermann's " psychological " 
work, " Heimat"— here called “ Magda" — under the same management ; to this she gave "sincerity, 
intelligence and charm,” says one of our leading and severest critics. At the same theatre, and 
under the same a*gis,she was the Maria in "The School for Scandal": and, though she rather over- 
accentuated the guilelessness and diffidence of the character, Miss Brooke was quite delightful, 
nevertheless. 

One of these days it will be necessary for Mi^s Brooke to make her choice between the 
serious and the humorous ; for, on the higher rungs, an artist very rarely is permitted by the public 
to dally with both. Almost invariably a "leading artist" is expected to devote himself or herself to 
Thalia or Melpomene, homage at the shrines of both is looked on with suspicion. Sir Henry 
Irving, born comedian that he vs, rarely permits himself to make us laugh, yet we could enjoy the 
fun of "Jingle ” again and again When this hour arrives for Miss Brooke, despite her success as 
Dolly Coke, we shall be surprised if her eyes do not turn longingly to Mtiitza. 



Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 
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Mr. JOHN HARE. 



Mr. JOHN HARE. 


R. JOHN HARE, of rourse, is one of the aristocracy of the stage. His professional 
blood IS of the bluest; he has been a roremost leader in the uorld of drama for more 
years than he, or we, would like to count He has been his own manager since tf7S. and 
the theatres he has directed have always stood m the tcry front rank. He has neter 
thrust his love of Art down the throats of the public, but. tfuringall these years, quietly, 
unostentatiously, he has been furthering the interests of Art, upholding the dignity of the Drama, 
carrying his head high, though most modest of mien. In one respect, Mr. Hare is almost a 
henomenon ; he has been an “actor-manager** for about fifteen years, and the writer belietes that 
e has never once accepted a play, or produced it, for the sole reason that it contained a good part 
for himself. Of no other actor-manager could this be said. One may go further— times without 
number Mr. Hare has assumed comparatively unimportant and minor characters in pieces produced 
at his own theatres. It is prodigious. 

Mr. John Hare is and has always been the exponent of acting as an art of /iutssr. He is a 
master of detail. He is the Mcissontcr of bisirionism. His commanding position has not teen won 
by the display of grand passions; broad effects are impossible to him. His pathos is touching and 
natural, but he has nes cr drawn from the deepest wells of the human heart ; hts humour is easy and 
sparkling and clean-cut. but he has net er sent his audience into a roar of rollicking laughter. Hut 
the perfection of his characterisation, the care and thought bestowed upon every part he lias played, 
his quick observation, the finish and delicacy of his style have made nim one of Me representative 
English actors of his day, 

In i8fi4 Mr. Leigh Murray, the actor, gave him his earliest lessons in acting, and his first 
appearance was made in that year at the IViocc of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, in a now forgotten 
piece, “A Woman of Business,' in which he “supported" Mr. John L, Toole; and. following that, he 
played in “The Woman in Mauve " in a louring company, another member of wbteh was a young 
actor named Squire Bancroft. It was under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the little 
theatre, the Bnnee of Wales’s, off the Tottenham Court Road, that Mr. Hart, in 1S65, made his 
London d^bot in “ Naval Engagements," in which he played the Ijindlord bhort. His salary was 
two pounds weekly. ^ Soon afterwards Robertson's “Societv" was produced and in this he made 
his first step up fame's ladder. Of his performance of Lord Ptarnwgani, Mr. Clement Scott said : 

Bot what astonished us even mare than the successor young Uanctofi the appattiion that I 
spoke of just now, A In tie delighifut old gentleman came upon the tiage dressed iti a long, beaoufullj -cut 
Irock coat. Wight eyed, intOligeni, wiiti white hair that seemed to grow naturally on the head— no 
common clumsy wig with a black forehead line— and vtiih a voice so tefined, so arisioeratlc. that It was 
music to our ears. The part played by Mr. Hare was. as we at) know, iosignificant. All he had to do 
was to say nothing, and to go perpetually to steep. But bow well he said ncthing ; how naturally he 
went to sfeepl Ue could not analyse our youthful impression at the time, but we knew instiocuveJy 
that John Ifare was an artist. . . I don't suppose that before the ruruin drew up on nobertsoos 
“ Society ,“ anyone in London tiad heatd a word about, or knew there was such a cstaiure la e&istctiee, 
as John Mire Before the curtaio fell ihe youog actor was famous, aod everyone who had social or 
newspaper lattuence was talking about him. 

Mr. Hare, following the fashion of those times, appeared in the short burlesque which 
frequently had a share in the programme, his first effort in this direction being the part of Zcrlma 
in Byron a “ Little Don Giovanni." 

The actor was fortunate enough to be concerned in a dramatic movement which ts historicaL 
the dawn of naturalism on the stage which began vsith the first of the senes of Robertsonian 
comedies In the original productions of**Oors"he played Prince Perovsky; in "Caste," Sam 
Gerridge; in "Play," The Hon Bruce Fanqochere; in “School," Beau Farintosh; m “MP." 
Dunscombe Dunscombe In all of these Mr. Hare rose step by step, increasing with every fresh 
creation a reputation almost without rival in its own sphere. In "Caste” Mr. Mare, in later years, 
played Eccles. with as great success as his famous Gemdge. He assumed many other characters 
under the same management, including that of Sir John Vesey, in Lytlon’s " Money," and Sir Peter, m 
"The School for Scandal." 

In 1S75 Mr Hare became his own manager at the Court Theatre, his company including 
Mr. and Mrs Kendal, Miss Mary Rorke, and Mr. John Clayton "Lady Flora," by Mr. Charles 
Coghlan, was the first production. Among his other notable representations were Gilbert's " Broken 
Hearts," with Mrs Kendal as Lady Hilda; “A Quiet Rubber." in which he played Lord Kilclare; 
“A Scrap of Paper,” Mr Hare apneanng as Archie Harodton, a boy's part— in the revivals he was 
the Dr. Penguin , " New Men and Old Acres," with Miss Ellen Terry as the heroine ; Lytton’s ‘‘The 
House of Darnley." in the cast of which were included the manager, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Kellyv 
and Miss Amy Roselle ; Wills' dramatisation of Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield,’ 'entitled "Olivia, 
with Miss Terry in the name part, and Hr. William Terriss as Thornhill 

In 1879 Mr Hare assumed the management of the St. James’s Theatre, in conjunction with 
Mr and Mrs Kendal Important performances were those of “The Falcon." an original play by 
Alfred Tennyson; Jerrolds "Black-Eyed Susan," re-wntten by Wills and re-chnslened “VVilliain 
and Susan,” m which Mr. Hare was seen in the small part of the Admiral ; " The Monev Spinner, 
one of the very earliest works of Mr Pinero, Mr Hare jmpeanng as Baron Croodle ; "The Lady of 
Lyons,” Mr Hare playing Colonel Damas;“TlieSquire.’* by Pinero;" Impulse;" "The Ironmaster; 
"As You Like It," Mr. Hare impersonating Touchstone; and “The Hobby Horse.” 

Before taking the reins at the Gamck Theatre m i88g, Mr Hare played, under the manage- 
ment ofMrs John Wood and Mr Arthur Cbwdlevgb :t the Court Theatre, the part of Jack I^ntiiex 
m Mr. Grundy’s farce, "Mamma." adapted from the French. His first production at the Gamck 
was Mr. Pinero's great play, “The Profligate,” in which he was seen as Lord Danjrars, his company 
including Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Kate Rorke, and Mr. Forbes Robertson ; “ La Tosca, for w nicn_ 

Mrs. Bernard Becre was engaged, "A Pair of Spectacles," in which the manager achiev^ed one ol 

his greatest triumphs as Beniamin Goldfinch; “Lady Bountiful;" “A Fools Paradise; “Robin 
Got^fellow;" "Slaves of the Ring, "and "The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” 

Then followed a long absence from London, alter which Mr Hare assumed command of the 
Globe Theatre, where we had some interesting Robertsonian revivals and other perforroani^. 
followed by that enormously successful play, “The Gay Lord Ques," by Mr. Pinero, in wnicn 
Mr. Hare played so stnkingly the character of the young-old hera 




Miss JULIA NEILSON. 


M ISS JULIA NEILSON (Mrs. Fred Terry) is one of our very small number of 
tragediennes Her commanding stature is well suited to this, the highest form 
of dramatic expression. Physic^ beauty is hers, cast in the heroic mould. As an 
actress, she must have succeeded in this or not at all; Nature would have prevented 
her appealing to us in anything less. Ill-treated, clinging heroines cannot be quite so divinely tall; 
the arch, sunshiny-showery, vivacious and merely pathetic type of English domestic drama could not 
in her have found an interpreter who would have convinced the British playgoer. In writing of 
tragedy, we do not, of course, confine the term to the Lady Macbeths and the Queen Constances. It 
must have a wider meaning. All we wish to make clear is the point that Miss Neilson requires a 
big canvas, that there must be something broad and wide in a character for her to make it real and 
living. There is tragedy in "The Dancing Girl," if one looks a very little below the surface; and, 
because of its tragedy, the character of Drusilla Ives enabled Miss Neilson to make it artistically true 
and convincing. 

Nor do we forget the charming Rosalind Miss Neilson showed us in " As You Like It,” at the 
St. James's Theatre. This is comedy, truly, a comedy of comedies, but it is heroic comedy. An 
actress can bring Rosalind before us, a breathing and delightful woman, to whom every other part 
would be impossible. Miss Julia Neilson's splendid physical attributes made her Rosalind a perfect 
boy, a fascinating swashbuckler. Her Beatrice, in "Much Ado about Nothing,” at the same 
playhouse, was less successful, charming though it was, because Beatrice is not of the heroic mould 
of Rosalind. She is much more of the conventional woman, despite her vvit. That Miss Neilson 
succeeded as well as she did was because of the tragedy of it, the tragedy of the Church Scene. Her 
raillery and her high spirits in the other portions of the play are also heroic, because they are 
Shakespearian. There is nothing of the commonplace, the smallness of life, in the grand creature 
moving among the magnificence of the Ducal Court 

Miss Neilson has fought hard for her position. For a long time she had to struggle against a 
stiffness, a crudity which would have defeated her but for the superabundant energy we saw beneath, 
an energy which only wanted discipline and restraint to carry her far. That distance she has 
travelled. Even yet the highest notes are denied her; passion has not found Us perfect expression; 
there is an absence of poignancy, of the "cry of the heart" But, though she stops short of the 
highest rung of the ladder, Miss Neilson may look down with pride from the altitude she has gamed. 
In her own sphere she has no superior. As Queen Constance, in Mr. Tree’s revival of " King John," 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, Miss Neilson surprised us by her naturalness and truth; so Jar, this 
character marks her greatest achievement 

But her performance of Drusilla Ives, m " The Dancing Girl.” at the Haymarket, gai e her her 
first bound forward In spite of some mannerism and trick, it was a notable piece of work Her 
Hypatia, in Mr. Stuart Ogilvie's play, at the same theatre, was a striking and fuU-hearted effort. 

Miss Neilson, the possessor of a beautiful voice, wtis making rapid headway as a smger, before 
she became an actress. Her first professional appearance was at the Savoy Theatre, in i8S8, at a 
morning performance of Mr. W. S Gilbert’s " Pygmalion and Galatea," in which she appeared as 
the heroine. After a liltle while she enacted the principal feminine part in the same author's 
"Brantinghame Hall,” under themanagement of Mr Rutland Barrington, at the St James's Theatre. 
Then she joined Mr. Tree's company at the Haymarket, and, among other plays, was the heroine in 
"The Ballad Monger," "The Red Lamp," "Called Back," "A Man’s Shadow,” "Comedy and Tragedy," 

" Peril,” “The Tempter,” "Once Upon a Time,” and "A Woman of No Importance." Miss Neilson 
has also played at the Adelphi, in “Shall We Forgive Her?" and “The Gipsy Earl " Two of her 
most important appearances under the management of Mr George Alexander, at the St James’s, 
were in “The Conquerors" and “The Tree of Knowledge." 




Miss JULIA NEILSON. 




Miss RUTH VINCENT. 


M ISS RUTH VINCENT is a succt smj^fr, uho shows skill and iratning in esfrj' song 
sli« sings; as an actress she display^ Intelligence and earnestness during the time 
she was pritna donna at the Savoy Theatre— but k is as a \ocalist that Miss Vincent 
shines. Her \o?ce. a soprano, is of a pleasing quality as well as fulness 

Her most Important achievement was her portrayal of the character of the crippic-girl, 
Jacquelin, in Messrs. Pinero and Comj*ns C-arr's oper.x "The Brauiy Stone," of which the present 
writer said in thc£'m//«j» A’ra-i; "Vciy* charming was Miss Ruth Vincent, singing with a sweetness 
and purity there was no denying; ^ery graceful, loo. and pathetic was her acting " 

Miss Vincent also played Casilda, in a rexnal of “The Gondoliers," at the same house, and 
Josephine, in a revival of " Pinafore.” 



Mrs. LANGTRY. 


M rs. LANGTRY made her first appearance, professionall3’, upon the stage under the 
Bancroft management, at the Haj-market Theatre, in 1881, as Miss HardcasUe, in 
"She Stoops to Conquer,” and the occasion was marked b3- a fierce battle between'her 
partizans and her opponents on the Press, who apparentl3- objected to a Iad3' of 
Society becoming an actress. Her second effort was to assume the part of Blanche Ha3-e in 
" Ours," and her third, that of Hester Grazebrook in "An Unequal JIatch " 

Sir Squire and Lad3- Bancroft, in their " Reminiscences,” ivrite interestingly of Mrs. Langtry's 
debut: 

Neier, perhaps, was a theatre more besieged for seats. All sections of Society fought for places, 
and loud were the bmeotatioas in many a high quarter where non-success had followed evriy efibrt to 
procure them . . . 

Before as audience, which included the Pnnee and Pnneess of Wales, and lepresestatieesofgieat 
dutiDction m fashion, art aod literature, the performance took place. . . . Mrs. Langtry was lery 
quietly receiied upon her first entrance, but the audience gradually thawed towards her, and it was 
generally agreed that tbe effort was one of marked ability and promise 

Further coniersatioas with Mrs Langtry convinced u« of her earaest intention to play with all 
seriousness and desperation for an important stake- . . . Without gratif) log a i ery pardonable cnriosity 
as to the terms of our contract with Mr«. Langtry, we may say that there was nothing ndiculous about it, 
Mrs Langtry was good enough to think her appearance at our theatre, and the help she would receive, ss 
of first importinee, aod. of her own accord, reused other dazeliog proposals with which she was deluged. 

We li*ed upon the pretty part of Blanche Haye.tn Robertson’s cemedy, “Outs,” for Mrs. Langtry's 
professional appearance, tbe eharacter being one that was aided by her great natural gifts, and net c^lmg 
for too many prospective qualities, while she would be helped m turn, throughout the play, by prominent 
members of the compiny. During tbe rehearsaL, the following words accompanied a little present to 
Mrs. Bancroft "With real afieciion from your pupil (dW/, but grateful for the pains taken with 
bet).— L illie Lasgtrv.” 

Very soon afterwards she took her own company' through the English provinces — where she 
played Galatea— and the United States, having first been seen, however, as Rosalind in " As You 
Like It" She has played Pauline in "The Lady of Lyons," Esther Saudraz. in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
play of that name, at the St James's; Cleopatra, in •• Antony and Cleopatra;” and the eponymous 
heroine, in " Lady Barter," both during her season at fne Princess’s, w hen she also acted the name- 
part in “ Linda Grey " 

When manageress of the Haymarkct, she played Lady Violet Maliern, in Messrs Haddon 
Chambers and Outram Tristram's drama, "The Queen of Manoa.” and Agatha Tylden, in 
Mr Edward Rose’s piece so called. At the Opera Comiquc she appeared as Mrs Dudley, in 
■■ A Society Butterfly,” by Messrs Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray , and, at the time of writing. 
Mrs. Langtry’ is enacting the character of Mrs Trevelyan, in Mr Grundy’’s play, ■'The Degenerates," 
at the Garrick Theatre. 




Mrs. LANGTRY. 




Mk. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


MISS ELLA SNYDER. 


M ISS ELLA SNYDER, uhom we know onl> as the fascinating "Bowery Girl ” of “The 
Belle of New York,” was well in the van of that all conquering army of American 
femininity. Although only a small character, Marjorie May shared with Violet Gray, 
the Salvation lassie, and Fifi I'ricot. the French girl, the homage of London, Miss 
Snyder spoke, not only with her voice, but with her hands; danced not only with her feet, Lut 
with her hands. They were such graceful and expressive hands. Her singing and dancing were 
one of the most popular features of an extraordinary popular emenainment. 




Miss FAY DAVIS. 




MISS TEMPEST. 


M ISS MARIE TEMPEST is the prima donna of the Entrlish stage waiting ^rand 
opera, of course. She is the Patti of comic opera, ithout peer or rival. She has a 
very beautiful voice svhich has had the training it deserves; consequently, not in 
quality alone, or in volume, but in production and flevibility as well, the voice of 
Miss Tempest is the \uice of a sweet anger and a finished artist. The range is the ordinary 
range of a soprano but the high notes are as melodious as the low ones and there is never the 
suggestion of effort in her rendering of bravura passages, while her ear is truth itself. A musician, 
armed cap-a pie to meet the severest test of an ambitious composer. Miss Tempest has preferred 
to be Queen of light opera rather than a distinguished one of many at Covent Garden. Her 
singing in the fine finale of the first act of '* The Greek Slave ” and her rendering of the dainty 
“ Queen of the Geisha " are fair examples of the variety her talent embraces. 

Mr. Clement Scott, in his book “ The Drama of Yesterday and To-day," says that we have 
In London “ a form of comic opera, led by an artist, Marie Tempest, of whose talent the Opera 
Comique of Paris would not be ashamed." So far from being ashamed they would be delighted, 
except that, with rare exceptions, the native vocalists of the Comique would be utterly outclassed. 

Miss Tempest made her second apowrance t^n the London stage in 1S85. at the Opera 
Comique, in a romantic opera entitiwl, “The Fa^ O’ Fire,” written by the late Henry Herman 
and composed by Mr. Edward Jones. Criticising the performance, no less distinguished a 
journalist than Mr. William Beatt) -Kingston wrote : " It is seldom, indeed, in this countrj, that 
one is agreeably surprised bv such skilful and sound voice-production as that of Miss Tempest. 
She was, I believe, an Acaefemy pupil, and is known to the musical public in connection with 
oratorios and ballad concerts. On the operatic boards, however, she is in her true province, and 
cannot fail to achieve distinction.” 

And. in addition to her vocal gifts. Miss Tempest acts with a fascination which comes from 
archness of manner and a sly sense of humour It is the meaning she puts into her songs, be they 
grave or gay, to which half their effect is due. 

Miss Tempest was musically educated in Belgium. Paris and subsequently at our Ro)al 
Academy of Music, where she took the bronze, silver and gold medals She sang at the I’hilhar- 
monic and Saturdav concerts under the name of Miss Etheringlon. Her first appearance on the 
lyric stage W.-13 as Fiametta, in *• Boccaccio.” at the Comedy Theatre, and among the other parts 
assumed by her are Bianca, in " Le Bcarnaise." at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, in t8S6; 
Dorothy, in the famous opera of ih.at n.ime, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre ,and Kitty, in “ The 
R«1 Hussar." at the Ljrlc ; after which she stajed for a long time in America On her return, 
she played Adelc, in •' An Artist's Model," O Mimosa San, in " The Geisha, ' Maia, in A Greek 
Slave,” and the epon) mous heroine of •* San To) at Dalj 's. 



Miss MARIE TEMPEST. 



x\Ir. lewis waller axd Mr. McKINNEL. 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER and Mr. McKINNEL 
in “King John.” 


H 


ERE 

this, 


E we have one of the most popular peraonahlies on the English stage, and, m savin- 

attraction, not Mr. Waller s acting It is hts handsome presence, his splendid voice, so 
resonant, so clear, so admirably used; it is not his art, not the art of histrionism, which 
w„h ,.,rh newel. ' "'i “"'■'."S ?f ""5 peisonalily of thc plajcr, changing himself 

us h^JonS 111 w ? a j!f“' “’“""S kts outward form, his method of speech, his|estures, 
ra™?fn *’ Waller does nothing of this He is always Mr, Waller, differag hardly one jol 
m appearance, not one jot in manner. No matter what the period, what the station of life of the 
man the actor is portraying, Mr. Waller is just the same ; to put it bluntly, he will not even wear 
a wig It It can be avoided by an^- possible straining of accuracy. 

et Mr. Lewis Waller is one of the most popular personalities on the English sta^'e. It is a 
triumph of a pleasing indnnduality-a living example for those who claim that a successful actor 
need not be an artist in the proper sense of the word. One enjoys Mr. Waller’s plating His 
beautiful voice, his gallant bearing, his buoyancj*, his " breezmess,” his masculinity are of Infinite 
value to a play in which he is provided with a part suited to him. Nor must we deny him a rough 
^nse of humour. His showed us that side of him in Hotspur. But. whether he is Hotspur, or 
U Artagnan, or Brutus, or Faulconbndge, or any modern man, he distinguishes betw een them only 
in the clothes he wears. This is no carping, it is simply using a prominent example to pointa 
moral. We all admire Mr. Waller immensely, and like to watch him and to hear his voice ring out 
wkc a clarion. There could not be anything much more inspiring than to hear him speak the 
glorious words which bring “King John” to an end. One can think of no other actor who could 
have spoken them so nobl^ 


His D Artagnan, of course, was a splendid bit of flamboyant acting. It did not suggest a 
Gascon, or any particular period, but as a joung romantic hero it was superlatively good. In its 
praise the present writer sang in the Daily Matt the following p«an : 

O! course, Mr. Lewis Walter is the mainstay of everything. Mr. Waller glened io the character; 
he looked and spake D'Artagnan to the life. He was the cavalier in spirit, speech, and hearing: be acted 
with wonderful gallantry and devilment. Maliiog Jove, fooliog Rjcbelieu, figbtiag the Queen's enemies— 
it was all the same to him; he carried the p'ay along «ith him, shoulder high to success. His 
nervousness at first was the very thing, bis bravado always in the Dumasiesi vein. 


Nor can vve deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a criticism from a leading pen upon 
Ins Hotspur: 

The surpnse sod delight of the afienoon was Mr. Lewis Waller’s Hoispur. There was some 
doubt beforehand as to whether the humour of the part would prove to be within Mr. Waller's range; 
and indeed a more humorous, a mote lobn Bullish Hotspur night be conceived But Mr. Waller 
showed no positive deftcieQcy even in numour: sod lO ail the other atcnbutea of the character, in fire, 
energy, turbulence, impatient pnde and lodomitable dating, be was simply ideal And be spoke bis hoes 
wwYi ns mudn coiieelneas as spiiW, VbnUvng \be awdvente wvvb vV* warm of h\s kisaMWCul 

voice ... I thought hit. Waller a shade too openly menacing in his first scene with the King. 
Perhaps a little outward show of self restraint might temper even Hotspur's indignation in the preseuce 
of the King. Otherwise I do not know what improvement to suggest in this fine performance. 


On the other hand, hts Faulconbndge, breery and vigorous as it was. was a disappointment 
and seemed lacking in a certain Indefinable tone, and in an appreciation of Shakespeare’s real 
conception 

Mr Waller made his first appearance in London in i8Sj. and for some time was one of the 
"handsome young villains "of the stage. Soon afterwards he joined the company of Mr. Toole, 
and also toured m the country with Madame Modjeska. He was enthusiastic and intensely 
hardworking, playing everything and anything, and obtaining very valuable expenence by taking 
part in a very large number of those "trial matinees" of new pieces which then were nfe Among 
the more important characters assumed by him were those of Luke Chester, in "Tares." by 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer, at the Pnnee of Walesli Theatre ; Lord Arden, in “The Wifes Secret, under 
the Kendal management, at the Sl James’s, Crosby Grainger, in Old Times, by Messrs 

Hall Caine and Wilson Barrett, at the Pnneess’s, Hugh Murray, in "The Profligate, by Mr. I inero. 
.nt the Garnck, Cavaradoss, in "La Tosca." at the same house; Nicholas Vaoalstyne. in jhe 
Henrietta," bv Mr Bronson Howard, at the Avenue He had already "supported Miss Kate 
Vaughan in her season of old comedies at thc Opera Comique.and Mrs Brown-Potter at the Oaietj 

He produced under his own management and Mr MorelJ’s. at the Hay market, "An Ideal 
Husband," and at the Shaftesbury, "A Woman’s Reason, "The Sm of St. Hulda, and T be 
Manxman,” in all of which he played With Mr the former «hMlre. be vvas Orestes in 

"Hypatia:" and at Her Majesty s, Captain VobM. in ' The Seals of the Mighp ri-,r " 

“The Sliver Key." De Noirville, in a revival of "A Mans Shadow; Brutus, in Julius Lrf:sar._ 
lack m "Ra<^ged Robin:" Buckingham,ln "The Musketeers; Colonel Syrett, in CarnaeSahib. 
and Faulconbnd<^e in "King John." At various times he has also appeared as Rosmer. in Ibsens 
" Rosmersholm Captain Matthews, m Mr. Buchanan’s “Dick Shendan ; Captain Ucail^Swift, 
in Mr Carton's play, "Thc Home Secretary." produced by Mr Charles \\3ndham. and as 
Prince Lucio in "The Sorrows of Satan. 


Mr Norman McKinnel has been a member of Mr Trees company for some time, and h.is 
played^everal small parts ofdilfereni charactenstlcs with skill and vanet^ As Limoges, m King 
John " he acts with excellent effect and looks the part admirably 



MISS KATIE SEYMOUR. 


M ISS KATIK SEYMOUR is in the forefront of that band of modern dancers for which 
this generallj ungraceful old countr) is noted. There is no place in the world where 
the eompanitii ely new school of •* sUrt dancing” is so famous as in England, and in 
this roll of fame Miss Se> moor holds a vtry prominent place Miss Kate Vaughan. 
Miss Letiy Lind, Miss Seymour and several others h-ite no peer in all the world as exponents of 
the dance in its modern developmenc Veiy likely this is because the other nations have paid but 
little attention to it. W'e remember how hime Legnanl, the premiere danseuse of the classical 
Italian methods, surprised and delighted us all at the Alhambra by her temporary appearance in 
/I'n^en'e, and showed how well the adherents of the pirouette and the " powder-puff" skirts could 
emulate our own terpsichore.tns if they only tried. 

Miss Seymour ha.s a distinct individuality in the dance. Exceedingl) graceful, her chief 
eh.aracteristics are nimbleness, quickness and dexterity. Her feet are apparently electrical, sO 
rapid is their movement. 

For some j ears a “ star " of the variety theatres. Miss Seymour has been associated w iib 
the Galet) Theatre for a considerable lime, and, with Mr. Edmund Payne, has been part of the 
life and soul of the many "Girls ” which have titillated us at the leading house of burlesque. 
Hw poi tit rftwx Stvop Owl," dwet." *• TW awA 

her piccaninny dance with Mr. Payne, in "A Runaway Girl," are among the most famous of 
her achievements. 





Miss HILDA MOODY. 


MISS HILDA MOODY. 


O r n famous musical famiK. Miss Hilda Moody has won her way to a success which is 
not whoK) musical, hfer charm of m.nnncr and her prettiness have won for her an 
admiration not wholly due to the sweetness of her voice and the purit)* of her 
intonation. Miss Hilda Moody occupies a prominent position in the company of 
Daly's Theatre, which, after the Savoy, ranks as the chief home of light English music. 

,\fiss Moody was for some time a member ot .Mr. George /■rdwardes’ principal touring 
company, winning golden opinions in the coumrj* for her rendering of the characters plajed in 
London by Miss hlarie 1 empest ; so cxcellemly did she sing and act as O Mimosa San m 
'• The Geisha " on tour, that hllss Moody was called to London to enact the second soprano part 
in " The Greek Slave” and in “San Toy" at Daly's Theatre. There is every sign that she will 
easily maintain the position she has won. 



MISS ESME BERINGER 


M ISS ESME BERINGER. daughter of the clever dramatist I<Irs Oscar Benm^er,' 
and sister of Miss Vera Bennger. who, as a “ child actress,? made so sudden .-i 
bound into fame as the hero of •• Little Lord Fauiitleroy.s is an earnest and 
aspiring artist of whom a great deal may be expected in the future tShe 
quick intelligence, she is ver> hardworking and her heart is in her profession — to such as 
these much is vouchsafed 

Miss Beringer made her dibut as a little rirl, plajiiig Dick, the shoeblack, in Little 
Lord Fauntleroy " She also enacted the part of Amy — originally assumed by Mrs Kendal — 
in “The Hard Struggle” Then came a period of proper disappearance from the stage and 
a devotion to reading, writing and arithmetic, and, some years later, came her rentree at the 
Haymarket Theatre, under the banner of Mr Tree, where she appeared in “ Hypatia.” Susan, 
the parlourmaid, in “ The New Boy,” at the Vaudeville, under the management of Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith : Euphemia Schwartz, in “The Strange Adv'entures of Miss Brow'n,” produced by 
Mr. Fred Kerr, at the same house; Avice Bickerdyke, m “The Late Mr. Gastello,” 
Mr. Grundy's farcical-comedy, the American girlm “ Gossip," and Cassiopeia, in “The Mother 
of Three," presented by Mr. Comyns Carr at the Comedy, marked her steady progress in 
her art. 

But a sudden bound was made when she appeared as Romeo to her sister Vera’s Juliet 
at a matinie at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Many critics went into ecstasies concerning 
this performance. Mr Clement Scott, in particular, was enraptured. He returned to the 
subject in his book, "The Drama of Yesterday and To-Day,” and the warmth of his eulogy 
deserves reproduction " The Best Romeo that I have seen so far,” he says, " was a girl, and 
a very clever one — Miss Esmti Beringer, an ideal Italian love sick youth." And, later, he adds, 
"Something like the ideal Romeo of Shakespeare’s text wa-s found in Esmd Beringer. 
Scarcely one Shakesperian enthusiast present believed it was a woman. It was not a woman 
at all , it was a bw No suggestion of sex entered into the study. We had to forgive nothing, 
to beg nothing There stood before us a comely youth — poetic, imaginative, impulsive, with 
the hot blood of Italy in his veins, with an adorable charm of manner, and a voice tinged with 
the golden sun. It was all warm, sunny, poetic, imaginative. There was not a trace of base- 
ness or sensualit) m this delightful study. 

"Ah I it will be said, su far so good for the picture; but what about the art of it^ 
Miss Esm<i Beringer may look Romeo, but how can she act it ^ How can she speak the 
immortal lines of Shakespeare ^ All I can say is. would that Shakespeare's text could always 
be delivered with such exquisite grace of diction' The voice rang true, it echoed and echoed 
about the crowded t'neaire, bta ine biam •«<»;» xVietc as weW as tbt voice, and \ beVieve t’nat 
many present had never understood Romeo so well as when, line after line, sentence after 
sentence, scene after scene, did not, as they so often do, pass m a dream, but went straight 
to the mind and understanding A better pronounced performance of Romeo has been seldom 
heard , a more ideal Romeo has been seldom seen. 

" The mind throughout the play refused to believe that it was not a passionate Italian boy 
before their eyes. I can remember no scene in which the ideality of the character was lost 'I he 
first stab of love in the ball scene, the warm enthusiasm of the balcony scene were good enough , 
but where the part stood out best was in the heroic, irritable passages, the fights, the scenes with 
the Friar, half hysterical, half romantic, wholly unreasonable, and the scene at the tomb, where 
the wild, romantic, and wholly unsensual side of love was exhibited with force and undoubted 
charm. 1 1 certainly was a revelation in Romeos. Let me sum up the merits of the performance ' 

A pretty picture, a pure and resonant voice, a Shakespearian method marvellous in one so young, 
a power of sending the text straight home to receptive minds, and throughout a gl.imour of 
idealism and poetry'. Vfi/d Romeo ' ” 

Miss Beringer's next appearance was as Speraiua, m “The Pilgrim’s Progress, 'at the 
Olympic, followed, after a brief interval, as Hermia, in " A Midsummer Night's Dream." at 
Edinburgh and other important provincial centres, and as Giullette Guaraschino, in •' A White 
Knight," with Mr. Edward Terry at bis theatre in the Strand At the same playhouse, she 
appeared m various other pieces, and with Miss Olga Nethersole in " The Terma'rant,” at Her 
Majesty’s. In Mr. Lewis Waller’s provincial company she was the Miladi m '^‘The Three 
Musketeers" ; she played the wife in ” The Dove-cot "at the Duke of York's , m •' The Jest,” at the 
Criterion, Miss Beringer played an important character under the management of Mr Charles 
Wyndham and, with Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s, she acted in “ In Days of Old " 




Me. HAYDEN COFFIN. 


MR. HAYDEN COFFIN. 


M r. COI-MN « tin- rcprfsrnt.i(hc Jijjht-ojK-nt "!o\cr'’ of iIr* Rn-ltsh 

Majrt. 1 hnt he is m Ameriem not affect hi« n iiinn.il iwssitinn. l or \cir! hU 
fine \oice h.i% kept him hc.i«l ami fnmt aliove his /rlltms in his own lunicuhr sphere- 
•nml. while the critics h.uc nc\er ce.»se«l to tell him th.it he Is .iffectwl .incl •• n.imby- 
p.imhy on the st.iije. anil th.it he attitudinises .md (k»v-s. the f.ict rcnwlns th.it to the public Ir- 
is the ideal hero of comic oiien. 

lo him who is writln;j this monojinph It h.is nl».ns sermeil th.it .^Ir. Coffin luns been 
somcwh.it harshly irc.ilwl in this nutter. \\’h.itc\cr his limits Mr. Coffin knows how to ni.ikc 
love. Me Is not fryhtetRil of it. Me is not omtem to sjic.ik w.irm words fri^idl). Me ilm-s not 
sund tniimch.incc while he Is tellin;; the kidy «m whom .nil his .nfn-ciions arc ccniretl th.it he is 
lonyiiij; to cl.isp her in his arms .ind fold her to his breast. On the conirar)-, his hands seem 
itchinjj to hold her, Ins arms nervously to K* summoning; u|> c«Htm;.;e for the anient caress. 1 here 
is warmth and p.ission— a welbreMraineil and jK-rfeciIy moi!en» jussion. but |wssitin. nuier* 
thcless— ill Ids lovr-m-ikin-j ; .nnd, in these d.»)s of womlen .iciln;' amon^ tenors and Uiritunes, 
this should count for much. 

Mr. Coffin has had some of the p«*ltiest nnd most attractive snn^js to sino th.ii hive licen 
he.inl In our oener.ition. Ihit. when .dl the others .nrc for}*oitvn, "Queen of .^Iy Ilc.irt' anil 
" Tommy Atkins ” will 1 « reiiicndicrcil. 

Mr. Coffin, wc arc told by a biographer. {•lories In the fact th.it he is a N*tw finolandcr. 
Hut by tins time, siiirly, he counts him«-lf.in Old I*n';Linder. He m ide his first ap|*:aranec on 
the Kn}:lish sta-je at the Rmpirc Thc.itre— Iwforc it iK-camc a music-h.ill— in 1SS5. in " ’1 he Lndy 
of the Locket." in which he scorn! .m inimciU.iic success, lie ne.sl s.ui;r in " Falka," on ns 
rev iv .il .11 the .\v enuc Theatre, and In 18S6 he appc.ired .is Coriolan. in '• The Lil} of Leov illc." 
\fli-r that c.une fame with ‘‘ Dorothy." in which, ns Hany Sht-rwooil. he s.in-j the never-to-bc- 
for{;otten classic "Queen of My I Icart." first at the G.iiciy and then at the Prince of Wales’s. 

.\mona other p.irts pl.i)cd ly him are the Vicomie Dc la Touche, In '* Captain Th^rese," 
the n.irl of Humin';diin. m •' Maid Marian,” the E.irl of Chestermere, in " M.irjoric,” .md Peter 
P,iul Hollcston, in "Miss Dccim.i," .« the Prince of Wales's; Sir Philip Care), m "Doris,” 
Lci-'hitm. m " The Red Huss.ir." Viscount Knapps and Franr de Hcmhelm, in " La Cii'ale," at 
the L\ ric 

.Since tliat time Mr Coffin has been .-is-socwted with the ponul.ir series of " muslcal- 
comedv "which Mr Georj'c Fdwarvlcs h.is made famous ,n Daly's Theatre, and has been the 
hero of " A Gaittv Girl ’’ — oryin.iH) proiluced at the Prince of W.iles's, " An Artist’s Model," 
The Geisha.” " A Greek Slave,” .ind " San To> ■' Dill-rent searching' of records brings to 
lii-ht onlv one instance In which he h.is apiveared in a non-musical play, he .icted as Fmnk 
Annerley In a revival by the Dramatic Students of Dr. Westland Marstons comedy. "The 
Favourite of Fortune,” at Terry’s The.itre, in 18S7. 



MISS LILY HANBURY. 


M ISS LILY HANBURY is a beautiful and statuesque young lady who has fought her 
way to the front by hard worL and an intense desire to succeed Whatever part she 
essays, we know that it will be played conscientiously and attractively , that the actress 
will give us of her best. There is nothing lackadaisical, nothing careless in Miss 
Hanbury s work She has never assumed the airs and graces loo often allied with great beauty, 
has never ambled through a part with the manner of one conferring a favour, as is so frequently 
the case with ladies so bountifully blessetlwith feminine attractions. She could not work harder 
were she merely the possessor of a pleasing disposition 

Miss Lily Hanbury made her first appe.irance on the stage with her cousin, Miss Julia 
Neilson, at a morning performance at the Savo) Theatre in i8S8, when " Py'gmalion and 
Galatea” was revived under the direction of its author, Mr W S. Gilbert, as My'nne ; which, said 
the iate Ctcil Howard, she plaj'ed "with a grace and charm that gained her a large share of 
well-deserted applause.’’ A imle later, in the same year. "The Wicked World," by the same 
author, was revived at the same theatre In this Miss Hanbury played Neodie; of which, we 
leArn, she was " a pre«y and engaging " representative 

Under the management of Mr Wilson Barrett she acted only minor parts, tut with 
Mr. George Alesander she appeared as the heroine of " Lady Windermere’s Fan," in which, a 
co.itemporary authority assures us, she "acted with striking power and sincerity’.” The 
impression thus made was deepened m the course of a provincial tour with Mr Tree, during 
which she played all the leading parts associated in town with her cousin. Miss Julia Neilson, 
and on her return Mr Pinero promptly secured her services for the Lady Neoline {in "The 
Amazons" at the Court), "whose stately disdain she endues with exquisite charm" When 
Mr. Tree cave some speDal performances of Ibsen’s play. "An Entmy of the People," Miss 
Hanbury ^ayed Petra, of which performance so severe a critic and so ardent an " Ibsenite ’’ as 
Mr. '^Villiam Archer, said. “ Miss Hanbury makes quite an ideal Petra " 

Among other important characters essayed by Miss Hanbury are Lady Cnrlotta Oeepdale, 
in “The Charlatan”, Lady .Marchant, in ‘ A Bunch of Violets", and Mrs Wankiyn, in a 
revival of " John-a Dreams,” with Mr. Tree at the Haym.irket, Madame De Mauban, m " The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” at the St. James’s, Ishtar, m "The Daughtrrs of Babylon.” at the Lyric; 
Ophelia — an unconventionally Imposing Ophelia — and Portia in Mr. lien Greet’s Shakespearian 
season at the Olympic , Ohve Allini^ham, m Mr Pinero’s play, " The Benefit of the Doubt,” at 
the Comedy I Julie, in a revival of “A Man’s Shadow ,” Clalphurnia. in "Julius Caisar” , and the 
Queen, during a portion of the run of " The Musketeers.” at Her Majesty's , and Lady Samaurez, 
in “ The Degenerates,’ at the Hay market and Garrick 

Mr. Archer once wrote that, besides certain well-known types of stage characters, there was 
yet another, no less popular. " This is the goddess-heroine, divinely tall and di% inely intransi- 
gent on ethical questions, who seems to have been created for, if not by, the art of Miss Julia 
Neilson and her relative. Miss Lily Hanbury Miss Hanbury led the way (if I remember 
rightly) with Lady Windermere, and Lady Marchant in A Bunch of Violets ' ” Mr Clement 
Scott, in his book, " The Drama of Yesterday and To Day.” says “ When I look ‘into the future 
far as human eye can see' and imagine what young actresses and actors will carry on the 
traditions of their gifted predecessors, and do credit, in time to come, to the English stage that 
they adorn with their conspicuous talent, even now seseral names rush to my lips. 1 think of 
Julia Neilson and her kinswoman, Lily Hanbury, both remarkable for their beauty, their fine 
stage presence, and their deiotion to the an they lose, both fighting br.ively for that experience 
which IS so essential, and that schooling and discipline of which the English stage is so lamentably 
destitute ” 



Miss LILY HANBURY. 





Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM and Miss MARY MOORE 

IN' 

“ David Garrick.” 


• Air. Charles \\ yndham. and has been for a great 


T he most popular actor in I.^n(lon i 

many years. Playgoers do not say‘I am'going to such-and-such a piece," or "such- 

"ii! "'yndham." In the blang of tlic 

profession, Mr. W yndham draws more mone)'." irrespective of the piece in which he is 
_ appearing-he has a larger personal •• following "—than any of his peers. ^ 

1^'" suewssor to Charles Afathews. For jears he was the 

embodiment of aU that was frivolous upon the stage ; he was the gay. irresponsible farceur; he 
was the central figure of Criterion farce, which stood for wild extravagance and hilaritv, with 
more than a touch of “ Frenchrne^ The exuberance of his animal spirits, the artistic restraint 
which kept them in bounds, made him the recognised and established representative of the frotln 
humours of such w hirhng funniments as " Pink Dominos "—which " ran ” two years— and " The 
Candidate." Nice distinctions were drawn between his methods and those of Mathews, some- 
times in favour of one, sometimes of the other. But all were united in acchimmg him the 
loremost light-comedtnn of his age. 


Then Mr. \\ yndham, like so many of his artistic forbears, longed for new worlds to 
conquer. \\ c know that the tragedian pines to make the people laugh and the comedian to 
make them cry. Mr. Wyndham did not escape the feter for change. He made his first 
appearance on the stage in iS6i.ai the OI)mpic 'Iheatre. New York, and— althou-rh he had 
played such parts as Sir Arthur Tascelles. in "AH That Glitters is not Gold "(in which he made 
his London u'.Wl' at the Royalty, in t866); Hugh Stoneleigh, in " Idalia," under the manan-e- 
ment of Miss Herbert, at the Sc. James's ; Charles Surface, at Wallack’s Theatre, New Yorkrin 
iS6y, preslously to managing the Criterion in 1875— until tS86 he was the king of farce, and the 
a\eraj»e playgoer knew him only a.s his faxourite laughter-maker and probably never expected to 
hail him as anything else. 


For over twenty years Charles Wyndham had made the public laugh, and then he grew 
restive. One dayherevi\ed O’Keefe's "Wdd Oats," a semi-sentimental comedy. In this he 
enacted the character of Rover, and made such a "hit” in the part that he felt that the old 
roystering days were over and that the time had arrived for the public to make the acquaintance 
of Charles \Vyndham, sentimentalist. The next step was a revival of “David Garrick” 
Times without number he has revived Robertson's antiquated old play, and always with substantial 
results: only the other day he chose it for his opening play at the pretty new \\’yndhams 
Theatre in Charing Cross Road. From this, he developed into the serious "friend of the 
family" of such modern comedies as "The Squire of Dames" and "The Case of Rebellious 
Susan": the very serious hero of “The Home Secretary. "“The Bauble Shop," and “The 
Physician”, the romantic hero of " Rosemary "—one of the greatest successes of his career, 
reaching the domain of tragedy itself m "The Jest," <i domain which he will occupy again when he 
produces an English version of the “play of the century'." " Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

One cannot define the reason of Mr. Wyndham's charm m play s of romance and sentiment 
as one could define his magnetic influence in farce More than all it is due to his personality, a 
much more potent factor than his art, though none oin decry that He is always earnest , he 
makes love with a fine sincerity , there are tender notes in his v'oice to which it is a pleasure to 
listen — but there are harsh notes, too One never criticises Mr. Wyndham, but simply records 
the effect of his indiv iduality' In his case in the case of one of the foremost actors of our day . 
we find that the art of acting is absolutely subordinate to the charm of personality 

Mr Wyndham began life as an army surgeon and served through the American Civil War , 
but, thoutrh he returned to his former profession once again after having tasted the excitement of 
the footlights — he had been dismissed for incompetence by Mrs John Wood — he has. ever since 
been a hard and continuous worker on the stage Among his most notable productions of farce 
besides those already mentioned, were •• Betsy," "Where's the Cat * '■ ‘Fourteen Days,” The 
Great Divorce Case,” "Brighton." and “The Man with Three Wives" 


Mr Wyndham, in the earlv part of his career, played .Achille Talma Dufard, in " The First 
Nfeht," caking part 111 the grand duet from "Les Huguenots. ' and other curious old fashioned 
characters. In recent years he has staged ' Still Waters Run Deep." m which he assumed the 
part of John Mildmay . "She Stoops to Conquer." plaving Youn'* Marlow. "London 
Assurance " playm" Datzle , and “ The School for Scandal ” playing Charles He undertook a 
far-reachin'g Continental tour, appearing in St Petersburg and elsewhere, with Miss Mary .Moore 
as his "leading 'ady ” 


Of Miss Mary Moore we have written in 
Ada Ingot in "David Garrick' is one 
repertory 


a previous issue of Cclebrthes of the 
of the most pleasing characters in her 



MISS IRENE VANBRUGH 

AS 

SOPHIE FULLGARNEY. 


” T T is a trenchant, exciting, breathless scene, superbly acted by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who 
I on Saturday night bounded .at once into the position of a great actress , yes. it is not too 

I much to s.ty. great. Here, the strenuous and varjdng emotions were expressed with a 

variety, a power, an irresistibility which c.irried us away and won for Miss Vanbrugh a 
<teafening shout of pleasure. 

" W'c had been watching her closely all the evening, struck with her versatility and her 
spirit, the unobtrusive skill with which she showed us the character of this common, good-hearted 
girl varnished into a I.idy ” 

So wrote " the present scribe " in the Daily Mail of Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s performance as 
Sophie I'ullgarney. the manicurist, m Mr. I’inero’s comedy, "The Gay Lord Quex." produced at 
the GIoIm; Theatre on Aprd 9th. 1899 . and m so writing he was but one in the general chorus of 
praise which greetwi the popular young aarcss whose cleverness had been recognised for a long 
time, but who now. for the first time. came into her kingdom. The monograph which has already 
appuiircd in CllM'iutils ot tiic Staoe leaves nothing to be said of the career of Miss Vaiibrugfi 
save to dwell on the imprcsston she cfe.ated in the character In which she is pictured here 

Repeating the " t.ag ” of the pla) which had set the seal of triumph upon her efforts, Miss 
Vanbrugh, hearing the shouts of cnihusuism which greeted her as the curtain fell, might have 
repeated the words of the author, and murmured. " Ah. that's all right 1 ” 


ENVOI. 


A nd here, for the present, we take our leave, hoping to meet once again those whose 
friendliness has made possible the issue of Cellbkities ot Tiit Stage When we 
again take up our task, many omissions will be made good There are those who are 
very celebrated indeed, who have not been included in the present issue, and to them 
our apologies are due Our only excuse is that we wished to keep many of our plums till the 
last. If we have enabled some of the vast army of lovers of the play to preserve not unworthy 
remembrances of only a few of the clever players whose life is spent in their entertainment our 
task has not been an idle one To us it has b^n a labour of love 


And so, "Au Revoir 



Miss IRENE ^^ANBRUGH as “SOPHIE FULLGARNEY.” 




